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Anniversary Thoughts 


by JESSICA SMITH 


HE 39TH anniversary of the 

Russian Revolution takes place 
in a new atmosphere and under new 
conditions of no less significance to 
the rest of the world than to the 
Soviet Union itself. 

Great changes have swept through 
Soviet society, great advances have 
been made in many fields, due to the 
freeing of the creative initiative of 
the Soviet people, stultified in so 
many ways under the Stalin cult. 

Yet it cannot be forgotten that 
these new advances were only pos- 
sible on the basis of what had gone 
before. The forward movement 
launched November 7, 1917, has 
never ceased. The great contribution 
of the 20th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union 
was to clear the main roadblocks 
that had retarded even greater prog- 
ress, and to open the way to new 
possibilities for enduring peace. 

We cannot agree with those who 
believe that the harsh measures of 
the Stalin era were necessary be- 
cause the Soviet Union was in the 
beginning a backward peasant coun- 
try beset by enemies, or with those 
who believe they can be justified by 
the magnitude of Soviet achieve- 
ments. 

The question of the discipline, 
severity and centralized authority 
under Lenin’s leadership in the early 
years is another matter. To those 
who forget what the Sovet people 
and their leaders faced in those days, 
we commend Alexey Tolstoy’s The 
Road to Calvary. 
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The vast canvas of this epic novel, 
which brings to mind the other Tol- 
stoy’s War and Peace, covers the 
turbulent years 1914-20, the disin- 
tegration of the old Russia, the 
bloody travail of the new in birth, 
the vast upheaval in the lives of all 
its people. Their Calvary was the 
tormented road leading through 
world war, revolution, civil war, 
armed intervention by fourteen na- 
tions—to final victory; truly a cruci- 
fixion and resurrection. In the book 
the agony and rebirth of the people 
is interwoven with the agony and 
rebirth of their native land. It shows 
the young Soviet Republic and its 
Red Army facing not only White 
generals and Allied armies on more 
than a dozen fronts, but also the in- 
ner demoralization wrought by ban- 
dit armies covering naked aims of 
robbery and pillage with revolution- 
ary slogans, and by corrupt and evil 
adventures. 

Lenin and the other leaders did 
not choose these violent and terrible 
beginnings. They were the result of 
historic forces, the crumbling of a 
rotten old order, the efforts of out- 
side enemies to strangle socialism at 
its birth. Of all the forces in Russia, 
only Lenin and the Bolsheviks were 
able to lead the people to victory, to 
bring order out of chaos, to con- 
solidate and build the world’s first 
socialist state, leading the way to the 
extension of socialism to a third of 
the world’s people. 

Of course there were mistakes in 
those days. Who can judge now what 
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harshness and cruelties might have 
been avoided? Although Lenin in the 
most difficult days never lost sight 
of human relationships, there was 
no time to select the best and kind- 
est way, for careful balancing of 
moral issues. 

Later there was time. The begin- 
ning of Stalin’s errors was in carry- 
ing over the harsh measures of the 
early days into the period of com- 
parative peace, on the false theory 
that the class struggle would sharp- 
en as socialism succeeded. 

It is not our purpose here to re- 
view again the monstrous conse- 
quences to which Stalin’s excesses 
led. What we do want to emphasize 
is that the great and glowing achieve- 
ments of the Soviet people cannot be 
obscured by what we now know of 
the dark side of the picture; that 
their successes were won in spite of 
repressions and crimes alien to so- 
cialism, and would have been far 
greater without them. It is to the 
Soviet people and no single leader 
that the glory must go for what has 
been achieved against great odds. 

The process of correction—while 
much remains to be done and it will 
take a long time—is, we are deeply 
convinced, an irreversible one, and 
whatever errors and shortcomings 
there may be, there can be no return 
to the police terror and imposed con- 
formity of the past. The guarantee 
of this, we believe, is in the awak- 
ened vigilance of the people, their 
restored initiative and increasing 
democratic rights and civil liberties, 
the new freedom of discussion, the 
growing economic security, the ever 
deepening and expanding educa- 
tional system and all that it means 
in freeing the limitless forward 
thrust of the human mind and spirit. 

Another guarantee, which we be- 
lieve will strengthen as time goes 
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on, is in the new attention to ques- 
tions of morality, human relations 
and standards of conduct. Our own 
Moscow correspondent, Ralph Park- 
er, has written on some aspects 
of this. Articles are appearing in the 
Soviet press calling for a new con- 
sideration of questions of Commun- 
ist ethics. The need of high moral 
qualities in Party leaders is stressed, 
and of sensitive attention to the 
needs of individual human beings. 
Recent Soviet literature _ reflects 
growing concern for such questions. 
There is increasing awareness in 
the USSR and in the newer socialist 
states as well that the building of a 
socialist society requires not only 
new economic foundations, but must 
encompass the whole range of hu- 
man relationships. 

What we would like to emphasize 
especially on this anniversary oc- 
casion is the process of reevaluation 
that has been taking place outside 
as well as within the Soviet Union. 
The clear position taken at the 20th 
Congress that war can be avoided, 
contrary to Stalin’s thesis that war 
is inevitable as long as imperialism 
exists, carried further the easing of 
world tensions resulting from the 
Geneva Summit Conference, gave 
new strength to Soviet peace initia- 
tives. The declaration on the pos- 
sibility of peaceful transition and of 
various roads to socialism destroyed 
the main arguments of those who 
base war policies on charges that 
the USSR engages in stirring revo- 
lution in other lands. It pointed the 
way to ending the divisions among 
those who believe in socialism but 
differ in the methods of bringing it 
about. 

Thus we consider it a privilege 
to publish the article written for us 
by the famous British Socialist, G. 
D. H. Cole, who has always advocated 
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a very different road to socialism 
than that followed by the Soviet 
Union. As a Guild Socialist, he has 
opposed the idea of centralized 
authority. Frankly critical of many 
aspects of Soviet policy, he yet feels 
that recent changes in the USSR 
have made it possible for Socialists 
of varying views and Communists 
to begin discussing their differences 
and look for points of agreement. 
We do not agree with Mr. Cole’s 
viewpoint on the Soviet-German 
Non-aggression Pact, and certain 
other questions. But the all-impor- 
tant point is that despite such dif- 
ferences, Mr. Cole holds that the to- 
total effect of the Russian Revolution 
“has been an enormous enlargement 
of human liberty and happiness both 
in Russia itself and in the world as 
a whole,” and that the Soviet Union 
“brings hope and encouragement to 
every people that is striving to 
emancipate itself from colonialism 
and imperialist domination.” 
Similarly, the British pacifist and 
long-time Labor M.P., Fenner Brock- 
way, (whose statement we reprint 
by courtesy of the British-Soviet 
Friendship Bulletin), for twenty 
years one of the severest critics of 
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Dmitri She pilov 
Soviet Foreign 
Minister, makes his 
maiden appear- 
ance at the UN to 
participate in the 
Security Council 
debate on the Suez 
Canal issue. At the 
right is Georgi 
Zarubin, Soviet 
Ambassador to the 
United States. 


the Soviet Union, declares that as a 
result of the repudiation by the 20th 
Congress of the “inhuman course” 
of the Stalin regime, “It is now the 
duty of those of us who were es- 
tranged from the regime by those 
actions to revise our attitude dras- 
tically toward the Soviet Govern- 
ment.” 

In this country, as a result of the 
reevaluation proceeding in the ranks 
of the U.S. Communist Party, a 
series of meetings is being held in 
several cities in which Communists 
and Socialists, representatives of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
Quakers, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union and others, are engaging 
in friendly discussion and seeking 
areas of agreement. 

Another result is the growing 
recognition of the falsity of the 
charge that the Soviet Union heads 
a worldwide conspiracy to overthrow 
all capitalist governments including 
our own. This has been the premise 
for the destruction of constitutional 
liberties through the Smith and Mc- 
Carran Acts, the persecution of the 
Communists, Congressional Commit- 
tee witch hunts and the evil in- 
former system whereby the reputa- 
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tion and liberty of so many Ameri- 
cans have been placed at the mercy 
of professional perjurers. The ques- 
tioning of the premise has been in- 
tensified by the exposure of in- 
formers whose lies have condemned 
innocent men and women to impris- 
onment. The action of the Supreme 
Court in reviewing a number of 
Smith Act cases, ordering a new 
trial for Steve Nelson and his fel- 
low defendants and sending the 
S.A.C.B. proceeding against the 
Communist Party back for further 
hearings, evidences a healthy trend. 

A new and skeptical look at the 
myth of Soviet “aggression” as the 
pretext for encroachment on Ameri- 
can freedom is also apparent in the 
Friend of the Court briefs by the 
ACLU and others in the Smith and 
McCarran Act cases, the growing 
opposition to these laws in the 
ranks of labor, and the joining of 
prominent educators, clergymen and 
public figures, in the petition to 
amnesty Smith Act victims initiated 
last December by Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Norman Thomas, Henry Steele Com- 
mager and others. 

In the sphere of diplomacy, our 
government has had largely to aban- 
don the myth of Soviet aggression 
by direct or indirect means on which 
the whole cold war policy has been 
based, and to acknowledge, however 
grudgingly, that no military threat 
exists, and that the conflict has 
moved over into the field of economic 
and ideological competition. This 
acknowledgment has led to the 
abandonment of certain positions 
that had become untenable. But, as 
Walter Lippmann has pointed out re- 
peatedly, the Administration has 
taken no initiative in formulating 
new policies to meet the needs of the 
new situation. It has left all these 
initiatives to the Sovet Union, and 
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has failed to take advantage of the 
numerous opportunities offered to 
strike out on a bold new course. 

During the past year the Soviet 
Union has been engaged in cement- 
ing its relations with all nations, 
East and West, and especially the 
great neutral nations like India, 
It pursues this peaceful purpose 
through every possible avenue of 
trade and cultural exchange, through 
individual negotiations with heads 
of governments, parliamentary dele- 
gations and through the United Na- 
tions. In the current Suez crisis the 
USSR has supported the viewpoint 
held by the majority of the world’s 
people that the old colonial policies 
must end, that a peaceful solution 
is possible through negotiations 
among the powers concerned and the 
machinery of the United Nations, 
that any threat of force must be 
abandoned and full consideration 
given both to Egyptian sovereignty 
and the legitimate interests of the 
users of the canal. 

In particular, the USSR has jer- 
sistently sought an improvement in 
American-Soviet relatons as_ the 
key to all others, laying special em- 
phasis on the necessity of reaching 
agreement on ending the arms race 
and the threat to the world of atomic 
annihilation. In the UN Subcommit- 
tee on Disarmament, the Soviet 
Union has made repeated concessions 
to the viewpoint of the Western na- 
tions, only to find the latter with- 
drawing from their own positions 
when agreement seemed near. 

In view of this stalemate, Premier 
Bulganin over a year ago inaugurated 


a series of personal exchanges with] ° 


President Eisenhower. He proposed 
an American-Soviet treaty of friend- 


ship and cooperation which was re} ° 


jected. Keeping always to the fore 
the question of the threat of nuclear 
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warfare, Premier Bulganin offered 
a whole series of proposals on in- 
spection and control, but has insisted 
that President Eisenhower’s “Open 
Skies” plan could be effective only if 
part of an over-all disarmament pro- 
gram. The USSR has reduced its 
own armed forces and suggested that 
the other big powers do likewise. It 
has repeatedly called for the ban- 
ning of tests of nuclear weapons as 
a first step toward their ultimate 
prohibition. Bulganin renewed this 
proposal in his letters of September 
11 and October 17. (See page 53 for 
text of latest exchange). 

Adlai Stevenson has performed an 
important service in making the 
ending of H-bomb tests, as an im- 
mediate and realistic step, a main 
issue of the campaign. He is backed 
in this by growing national and 
world opinion, and the generally 
recognized fact that there is no 
danger to national security in such 
a step, and no need of preliminary 
agreement on control and inspection 
since any tests anywhere can be im- 
mediately detected. 

Mr. Stevenson has expressed his 
belief that our country should take 
the initiative in this because the 
Soviet Union and the other great 
powers are ready for agreement on 


_| the ending of tests. 


President Eisenhower has failed 
to understand the contradiction be- 


_| tween his refusal to take this first 


step on the banning of nuclear weap- 
ons and the atoms for peace pro- 
gram which he himself initiated 
through his proposal to the United 
Nations. The Soviet Union has sup- 
ported this program, while continu- 
ing to hold that only through prohi- 
bition of nuclear weapons could it 
be fully realized. 

The current 82-nation Atoms for 
Peace Conference at United Nations 
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headquarters points the way to what 
real American-Soviet cooperation 
could mean. The USSR has held that 
membership in the world atomic 
agency should be open to all nations, 
and especially to the representatives 
of the Chinese People’s Republic. It 
has reservations on the nature of the 
inspection and control provisions put 
forward by the United States which, 
as India and some of the smaller 
nations have objected, discriminate 
against the smaller nations. Yet, to 
make possible progress in a desired 
direction, the USSR agreed to ten- 
tative acceptance of the U.S. prin- 
ciples for the international ageney. 

On these and other grounds, we 
are convinced that American-Soviet 
relations, however slowly and tortu- 
ously, are moving into a new phase 
in this month which marks the an- 
niversary of those relations. 

On November 16, 1933, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Maxim Litvinov 
together expressed the hope that 
“the relations now established be- 
tween our peoples may forever re- 
main normal and friendly, and that 
our Nations henceforth may cooper- 
ate for their mutual benefit and for 
the preservation of the peace of the 
world.” 

The victory over Hitler brightened 
that hope. The cold war dimmed it. 
May it be enkindled anew by 
whatever Administration the Ameri- 
can people vote into office this 
November, and made reality by a 
new course ending the cold war, 
opening a new era of fruitful, 
friendly relations, trade and cultural 
cooperation. And above all, may 
progress be made toward disarma- 
ment and _ transforming atomic 
energy from a menace to mankind 
to a shared blessing that can bring 
well-being and abundance to all the 
people of the earth. (October 18) 
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A Year of Great Changes 


by RALPH PARKER 


NE WOULD have to go back 

many years, twenty perhaps, to 
find a peace-time year which had 
been accompanied by so many 
changes in the lives of Soviet people 
as the year of 1956. The process of 
change is continuing and is taking 
many interesting and unexpected 
turns; it would be rash to predict 
what the results will be; one can 
do little more than denote some of 
the main trends, especially those that 
are likely to develop in the near fu- 
ture. 

This year saw the holding of the 
first Party Congress in over twenty 
years that was not dominated by 
Stalin, and in which the principle 
of collective leadership was fully es- 
tablished. How has this leadership 
exercised its powers? In what re- 
spects is the Soviet Union today 
qualitatively different from the 
country ruled by Stalin? 

A vast amount of injustice, mis- 
takes and neglect of opportunities 
was revealed by the overthrow of 
Stalinism, and many of the activities 
of the government have been di- 





RALPH PARKER, who formerly repre- 
sented the “New York Times” in the 
USSR, is a veteran Moscow corres- 
pondent whose on-the-spot reports are 
wellknown to our readers. 





rected to correcting harm done. 
Among these we may classify the 
re-examination of all political cases 
since the mid-nineteen-thirties and, 
where injustice was found to have 
been done, the rehabilitation of the 
victims. Sometimes, alas, this means 
no more than restoring their good 
name and reputation, though it 
should be noted that with certain 
glaring exceptions (I have in mind 
the case of the Jewish writers and 
other members of the Anti-Fascist 
Jewish Committee murdered in 
1952), the proportion of peopie pul 
to death among those arrested in the 
post-war period seems to have been 
much smaller than among those vic- 
timized during the purges of the 
thirties. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the importance as a_ psychological 
factor in the present atmosphere of 
intellectual life in Moscow and Len- 
ingrad of the release of political 
prisoners. The return of their names 
to theater bills, magazine contents 
lists, film credit titles and _ their 
presence at social functions, concerts 
and elsewhere are constant remind- 
ers to the public that injustice has 
been rectified. 

Linked with this aspect of change 
is the filling of gaps in history 
caused by the arbitrary action of 
the political censorship. American 
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readers of Soviet Literature will 
soon have an opportunity of exam- 
ining an article, culled from the 
pages of Kommunist, which refers 
scathingly to the removal from the 
shelves of libraries of the entire 
works of certain writers essential 
for any student who wished to ob- 
tain a complete picture of the his- 
tory of Soviet literature. The same 
process took place in art. Only now 
are such sensitive painters as Von- 
vizen able to exhibit their work. As 
for political history, it should be 
noted that for the first time in many 
years students at Party schools and 
courses this winter will hear the ar- 
guments of both sides in the strug- 
gle for power that preceded and fol- 
lowed the 1917 Revolution. 

The process of examining the ma- 
terial denied them in the recent 
past will necessarily be a long one, 
and historians, literary critics and 
others have no illusions about the 
arduous research work before them. 
Not only is there an abundance of 
material but there is also the op- 
position of many people whose repu- 
tations were established under Stal- 
inism to be fought. Again and again 
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Ex-Prime Minister Edgar Faure of France conferring with editors 
of the State Publishers of Foreign Literature in Moscow. 





this year these elements in the 
Union of Artists and the correspond- 
ing composers’ organization have 
postponed the holding of congresses. 
The article by Kamensky on art from 
which I quoted in the September 
issue of New World Review prompted 
a crude dogmatic reply by a critic 
named Serov which left the art 
world confused until the octogenari- 
an Ivan Grabar, writing in Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta tipped the balance 
back in favor of acceptance of the 
main achievements in art made 
abroad since the days of the French 
impressionists. 

Perhaps readers will find it easier 
to understand the tasks that lie be- 
fore those people who are seeking to 
correct harm done in the past by 
censorship through an example from 
literature. Students and professional 
writers have for almost twenty years 
been denied any knowledge of the 
critical realist writers of the West, 


including Hemingway, Caldwell, 
Faulkner, Roger Martin du Gard, 
Francois Mauriac, Moravia. The 


works of Sinclair Lewis and Upton 
Sinclair, of Thomas Mann and 
Stefan Zweig, of Richard Aldington 
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and Sherwood Anderson, all of 
which had an important influence 
on Soviet writing in the nineteen- 
thirties and without which no fair 
picture of western literature is pos- 
sible, became virtually unobtainable 
since the beginning of the war. 
Knowledge of the literature of the 
west was confined to Dreiser and 
Howard Fast for the U.S.A., Jack 
Lindsay and James Aldridge for 
Britain, Stil and Aragon for France. 
Today pubiishers are trying to make 
amends. Ambitious publishing plans 
have been announced. But it will 
take some years before writers and 
students, not to mention the common 
reader, can digest twenty years of 
literary achievement in the West. 

While waiting for the arts to show 
the benefit of closer contacts with 
foreign work, it would only be fair 
to note that 1956 has seen a much 
wider variety in the fare being of- 
fered the public. The period of con- 
forming to a single style which in 
most cases was traceable to Stalin’s 
personal taste or to that which his 
police thought good for the public, 
is closed. The Ministry of Culture, 
for example, has abandoned its pow- 
ers to dictate repertoires to theaters 
throughout the Union; theaters now 
sign contracts with authors direct. 
Furthermore, “artistic councils” 
which decide each theater’s reper- 
toire are now elected bodies, chosen 
by the whole company to guide its 
artistic style and the contents of its 
program. There are no obstacles any 
longer to Soviet theaters working 
out individual styles of production; 
conformity to a naturalism which 
concealed its lack of originality by 
claims to parentage with Stanislav- 
sky is no longer expected. 

In these changes we may find a 
clue to a much more fundamental 
difference in Soviet life today. This 
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might be described as the rejection 
of administrative interference in 
many walks of life. We see the res- 
toration of the authority of the 
elected soviets, beginning at the low- 
est local level, and efforts being 
made to get the representatives of 
the people to control the work of the 
executive. We see the boards of col- 
lective farms having much more say 
in farm affairs and the consequent 
reduction in the role of the local of- 
ficial. We see the Soviet Writers’ 
Union abolishing all but three of its 
many committees for controlling 
the activities of writers. Such 
changes are plain proof of the 
authorities’ decision to encourage 
personal and group initiative. 

But, things have gone much fur- 
ther than that. The individual has 
been freed from a great deal of 
interference on the part of author- 
ity. He is free to change his place 
of work at will, though it should be 
noted that he may forfeit his pen- 
sion rights if he lapses into idler 
He is no longer liable to prosecution 
for minor offenses against labor dis- 
cipline, which are now penalized by 
fines. He is no longer placed at a dis- 
advantage for having lived in Ger- 
man-occupied territories during the 
war or for having been a prisoner- 
of-war. And, if public opinion pre- 
vails, the time is not far off when 
persons who happen to be unhappily 
married, may bring their married 
state to an end by mutual consent. 

One of the most important conse- 
quences of the Party’s determina- 
tion to face the facts of Soviet life 
and to stop bluffing itself and the 
public that “everything in the gar- 
den is lovely” is the increased atten- 
tion being paid to the lot of the 
poorer and handicapped section of 
the population. For years one had 
the impression that the authorities 
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were deliberately shutting their eyes 
to the fact that the old and infirm 
often lived in shocking conditions. 
How else is one to explain the fact 
that the old age pension was based on 
the wage levels of the early nineteen- 
thirties, since when prices and 
wages have risen considerably? The 
result of failure to readjust the 
pension scale meant that the maxi- 
mum old-age pension was between a 
quarter and a fifth of the average 
industrial wage. Tens of millions of 
people have benefitted substantially 
from the new pensions scale intro- 
duced October 1 this year. A clerical 
worker, for instance, retiring from 
a job at which she was paid 900 rou- 
bles used to get a bare 200 roubles 
pension under the old scale; now 
she is receiving about 550. 

Another example of a more hu- 
mane attitude on the part of the 
authorities may be drawn from stu- 
dent life. Every Soviet student has 
the right to a grant throughout his 
or her studies at college or institute. 
The grants are adequate, even gen- 
erous. But under a system that has 
now been superseded grants were 
awarded entirely according to exam 
results. Under the new system a new 
factor comes in—the  student’s 
needs and the ability of his parents 
to pay for his education. Education, 
however, remains free; this year, in 
fact, all fees for secondary educa- 
tion were abolished and very soon 
fees for higher education will also 
come to an end. At the new boarding 
schools only the better-off parents 
have to contribute to their children’s 
board. 

The past year has seen a striking 
change come over the Soviet press, 
mainly in its willingness to raise 
“awkward subjects” and in the 
vigor of its attacks on the adminis- 
tration. While the presentation of 
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news leaves much to be desired (at 
present, for example, the important 
Poznan trials are being referred to 
in the most cursory way, if at all), 
criticism of members of the govern- 
ment for administrative blunders is 
bold and often telling. No question 
is too small for the active and lively 
members of the correspondence de- 
partments of the papers. Let me give 
an example. 

Not far from Moscow there works 
a Negro poultry specialist, the 
American-born George Tynes. Tynes 
has worked on Soviety poultry farms 
since he came here twenty-five years 
ago. He is not a Communist. Last 
year Tynes approached the farm 
management with a proposal to raise 
ducks in an incubator of his own 
design. The management turned 
down the proposal. It would inter- 
fere with the plan, they said; there 
was a risk that the immediate re- 
sults would reduce average produc- 
tion. Tynes was convinced of the 
correctness of his proposal. He wrote 
to Pravda and followed up his letter 
with a call at the editorial offices. 
There he persevered until he saw 
the editor-in-chief, at that time 
Shepilov, the present foreign minis- 
ter. Shepilov told a reporter to look 
into the matter. As a result the farm 
management received instructions 
from the responsible ministry to 
sanction Tynes’ plans. This year I 
attended a celebration of George 
Tynes’ twenty-fifth anniversary of 
work as a Soviet poultry specialist 
and heard a message from a member 
of the Soviet government, in which 
this American-born Negro was 
thanked for his conscientious work. 

These changes in the status of the 
individual and in his relationship 
with authority are taking place 
against a background of intense 
industrial and technical effort. True, 
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THE EVENTS IN POLAND 


THE EVENTS IN POLAND connected with the meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Polish United Workers (Communist) Party and 
the visit of a group of Soviet leaders to Warsaw are being reported 
as this issue goes to press, too late for any review or commentary. 
Much remains unclear out of the many contradictory reports that have 
so far been printed. Before our next issue comes out we hope enough 
factual material will be available for an authoritative review of events, 
particularly in the light of the forthcoming visit of Polish Party lead- 
ers to Moscow to continue the Warsaw discussions. 

It is at any rate clear that both sides are determined to maintain 
close and friendly relations. This was emphasized by Wladyslav Gom- 
ulka, restored to leadership by the Polish Party as a direct result, 
it should be noted, of the re-evaluation of the Stalin era at the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. In his speech 
following the discussions with the Soviet leaders, Gomulka warned 
that Poland’s determination to follow its own democratic road to so- 
cialism must not be exploited by the enemies of socialism. He declared 
that the Party and all the people must present “resolute opposition 
to the whisper campaign and voices aiming at weakening our friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union.” 

It is important to keep in mind that whatever differences there 
are between Polish and Soviet leaders, they are bound together by a 
vital common concern for socialism, for the maintenance of world 
peace and the prevention of any revival of German militarism, from 
which they have both suffered so much and which threatens again in 
the rearming of Western Germany. 

We confidently hope that out of continuing discussions a reconcilia- 
tion of viewpoints will be reached that will take into account both the 
special interests of the Polish people and the mutual interests of the 
two countries as socialist states. 

THE EDITORS 











the struggle for more grain and coal 
has caused great anxiety; heavy in- 
dustry is seriously handicapped by 
the neglect of its technological proc- 
esses; the production of light indus- 
try is still expensive and of poor 
standard; the shortage of skilled 
manpower is gravely felt in agricul- 
ture; building, though now going at 
a faster pace than ever before, is 
still costly. But there are great suc- 
cesses to record, the reclaiming of 
vast tracts of land, important ad- 
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vances in science and construction of 
new sources of power. 

And moreover the government's 
measures—particularly its attitude 
towards human freedom—seem to be 
proving successful in persuading 
people that their future is secure 
and that it is in their own interests 
to make the fullest use of their op- 
portunities in work. And this im- 
provement in morale may prove to 
have been the most important fea- 
ture of the year 1956. 
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The USSR After 39 Years 


by G. D. 


HEN the Bolsheviks seized pow- 
er in Russia thirty-nine years 
ago, there were two widely held opin- 
ions about the prospects that the new 
State they set up in Russia would be 
able to maintain itself against its 
enemies—against the counter-revolu- 
tion in Russia itself, and against the 
will to destroy it of the great capi- 
talist powers. One view, which 
received widespread endorsement 
among the enemies of the Revolution, 
was that the new regime in Russia 
was bound speedily to break down 
from sheer inefficiency and lack of 
mass support, especially among the 
peasants: the other was that it would 
succeed because it had showed the 
way to revolution to the workers of 
the advanced countries and would be 
saved by being merged into a World 
Revolution that would bring the 
wealth and resources of these coun- 
tries to the rescue of the suffering 
and exhausted peoples of the former 
Tsarist Empire. 
Both these views were wrong. So- 
viet Russia came very near to col- 
lapse during the terrible period of 
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civil war and foreign intervention 
in 1919 and 1920; but by what 
seemed then, and seems now, almost 
a miracle it held out, despite the 
failure of the Revolution to spread 
effectively to the rest of Europe and 
despite all the efforts of the capital- 
ist powers to destroy it. Both then 
and later, the peoples of what came 
to be the Soviet Union were sub- 
jected to terrible hardships while 
they struggled to build up and to con- 
sclidate their new way of life; but 
their new rulers, the Bolsheviks, 
held them remorselessly to the task 
of creating on the ruins of the old, 
backward Russia a mechanized, pow- 
erful industrial society capable, de- 
spite its isolation, of holding its own 
among the world’s great powers and 
of demonstrating the capacities of a 
planned economy resting on public 
ewnership and control of the means 
of production and on the complete 
elimination of the old ruling classes 
and of capitalist exploitation of the 
common people. 

Throughout the world, the for- 
tunes of the Soviet Union were 
watched with intense interest by both 
friends and enemies. Everywhere the 
ruling classes and the rich continued 
to hope that the new regime would 
collapse, and continued to put every 
obstacle they could in its way even 
after they had given up hope of de- 
stroying it by intervention in arms. 
Everywhere too the main body of the 
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workers hoped eagerly that the new 
Russia would make good and re- 
garded its struggle as a vital part 
of the worldwide struggle for release 
from capitalist and feudal oppres- 
sion. This was the workers’ feeling. 
despite the fact that most of their 
leaders in the advanced countries 
were strongly hostile to communism 
and denounced the Bolsheviks as ty- 
rants who were imposing a new op- 
pression and as destroyers of the 
democratic liberties on which alone 
true socialism could be built. Indeed. 
these very leaders who denounced 
Belshevism (and were denounced in 
their turn by the Bolsheviks as be- 
trayers of the workers’ cause), found 
themselves under the necessity of de- 
fending the Soviet Union against 
their countries’ Governments’ at- 
tempts to compass its downfall. 
Meanwhile, inside the Soviet Un- 
ion, a great contest was proceeding 
among the Bolsheviks themselves. 
Lenin, the chief maker of the Revo- 
lution, held a position of unchallenge- 
able primacy as long as he was alive 
and.in health; but even before his 
death there were clear signs of a 
coming struggle for power, in which 
Trotsky and Stalin were destined to 
be the protagonists. It was Trotsky 
who in a once-famous pamphlet, 
The New Course, attacked the rapidly 
growing bureaucratization of the 
Communist Party, of whose machine 
Stalin had made himself the master; 
and it was Stalin, aided by Zinoviev 
and Kamenev, who retaliated by 
driving Trotsky out of the Party 
and presently into exile, and before 
long made himself the absolute mas- 
ter of the Soviet Union. This does 
not mean that Trotsky was wholly 
right, and Stalin wholly wrong. The 
issues between them were tangled, 
and Trotsky, had he got his way, 
might have brought the Soviet Union 
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to ruin by forcing the pace of in- 
dustrialization too hotly and by mis- 
handling the peasant problem. In 
these matters, however, Stalin, hav- 
ing got rid of his rival, largely 
adopted his policies. The matter in 
which Stalin was undoubtedly right 
was in giving up for the time the hope 
of World Revolution and in concen- 
trating on the building up of so- 
cialism (as he conceived it) in a 
single country. The matter in which 
he was wrong—and worse than 
wrong—was in using his control of 
the Party to make himself into an 
irresponsible dictator and in stick- 
ing at nothing in destroying, by false 
accusation and unjust condemnation, 
everyone he suspected of being a 
potential rival or even of claiming to 
exercise any right of independent 
judgment. 

Stalin, by exaggerating every 
tendency towards totalitarian control 
—miscalled “democratic centralism” 
—that was inherent in the Bolshevik 
conception of proletarian dictator 
ship, and by adding further forms 
of tyrannical action — especially 
through the inflated secret police— 
made the Soviet regime into a ruth- 
lessly repressive parody of workers’ 
democracy; and he also undermined 
the socialist spirit of the Revolution 
by denouncing the idea of equality 
as a petty bourgeois sentiment and 
by encouraging an ever-increasing 
inequality of incomes and privileges 
to the advantage of those who were 
ready to serve him without question. 
To an alarming extent, the spirit of 
comradeship and social equality were 
destroyed in the Soviet Union and 
the growth of a new privileged body 
of officials and managers was delib- 
erately fostered. The basic struc- 
ture of socialized ownership, how- 
ever, remained intact; and the im- 
mense widening of educational op- 
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portunities prevented the new privi- 
leged groups from becoming, to 
more than a limited extent, an 
hereditary caste. In these essential 
respects, Stalinist Russia remained 
socialist even when in other respects 
it was being made to throw over the 
spirit of socialism and to subor- 
dinate everything else to the un- 
limited quest for collective economic 
and political power. 

Outside Russia there were few 
who clearly understood what was 
happening inside that country un- 
der Stalin’s rule. So strong was the 
working-class sympathy for the So- 
viet Union in its struggle with the 
capitalist world that a great many 
people simply refused to believe the 
charges that were made against the 
Stalinist regime; and a great many 
henest sympathizers with commu- 
nism persuaded themselves that even 
the most fantastic charges of coun- 
ter-revolutionary sabotage levelled 
by Stalin at his political enemies 
must be true. Some of the skeptics 
suffered a rude awakening when Sta- 
lin was guilty of the infamy of his 
pact with Hitler in 1939; but many 
swallowed even this, as a justifiable 
retort to the evil conduct of the 
Western Governments in their deal- 
ings with the Soviet Union during 
the critical months before the out- 
break of war. When Hitler, despite 
the Pact, wantonly attacked Russia 
in 1941, the Pact was largely obliter- 
ated from people’s minds and So- 
viet prestige rose to new heights in 
view of the heroic struggle which 
the Russians put up against the Nazi 
invaders. It was shaken again, in 
the West, when the Communists 
seized power in Czechoslovakia with 
Russian aid, and when the Soviet 
Union and the satellite states re- 
jected co-operation in the Marshall 
Plan—which was not then decisively 
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linked to the American system of 
alliances directed against the Com- 
munist countries. But, because this 
cold war structure followed hard 
upon it, the Western States again 
united in a power bloc against com- 
munism, it remained possible to re- 
gard the Soviet Union, even under 
Stalin, as the champion of socialism 
against capitalism as a world force; 
and this view of it appealed especially 
to the citizens of those countries 
which had been subjected to colonial 
rule or imperialist penetration by 
the capitalist countries and were be- 
ginning to assert energetically their 
claims to independent nationhood 
and sovereign equality. 

In 1953 Stalin died, and the epoch 
of personal dictatorship in the So- 
viet Union came to an end. His suc- 
cessors, at first without any repudia- 
tion of his misdeeds, were at pains 
tv prevent the concentration of power 
in the hands of any single person; 
but not until 1956 did they venture 
to admit openly not only that the 
Stalin cult had been a gross depar- 
ture from the principle of Soviet 
democracy but also that Stalin had 
been guilty of monstrous crimes 
against justice and human decency, 
in which they could not deny that 
they had been seriously implicated. 
The Twentieth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, 
at which these startling revelations 
were made by Krushchev and others, 
shook the very foundations of Com- 
munist Party discipline not only in 
the Soviet Union but, even more, in 
the satellite countries and in West- 
ern Europe, with consequences which 
it is still far too soon to foresee. 
There was, indeed, no repudiation 
by Stalin’s Russian critics of any of 
the basic tenets of communism—of 
one-party rule, of so-called “demo- 
cratic centralism,” or of dictatorshir 
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itself. On the contrary, the attempt 
was made to throw the entire blame 
on Stalin for having departed from 
the austere purity of Lenin’s doc- 
trine. There was, however, an ex- 
plicit recognition that there could 
be more than one road to socialism. 
and that all countries need not fol- 
low the precise road that had been 
travelled in Russia, with its long 
tradition of autocratic rule and 
forcible suppression of dissident 
opinion by the police State. There 
was a clearly demonstrated desire 
among the new Soviet leaders to seek 
a detente in international affairs and 
to improve relations with the non- 
communist working-class and_ so- 
cialist movements in the Western 
countries and also with those coun- 
tries which were refusing to identify 
themselves with either power bloc— 
especially India and other newly 
emancipated states in Southern Asia 
and the Middle East. 

This change of attitude was un- 
doubtedly due in part to the growing 
recognition, on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain, that war with modern 
weapons would be too utterly des- 
tructive to be resorted to save in 
sheer desperation. The knowledge 
that this was so acted upon all the 
potential participants in world waz 
—not least on the United States. It 
created a situation in which it was 
plain that an attempt had to be made 
to find ways and means of peaceful 
if not of friendly, co-existence; and, 
by greatly reducing the danger of 
war, it did something to lower the 
temperature of anti-Communist fever 
in the West. Among Socialists, es- 
pecially those of the non-Communist 
Left, it engendered a mood of great- 
er readiness, not to accept commu- 
nism, but at least to contemplate 
the possibility of friendly discussions 
with the leaders of communism in 
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those countries in which it was either 
in power or commanded the support 
of a considerable section of the 
working class. At present, such dis- 
cussion has still barely begun; but 
the ground has been largely prepared 
for it and therewith for a more ra- 
tional and balanced estimate by non- 
Communists of the merits and de- 
fects of what has been achieved in 
the Soviet Union and in other coun- 
tries under Communist rule. 

It is, however, in face of all the 
lies that have been told, of all the 
distortions by both apologists and 
anti-Communist fanatics, and of the 
sheer obstacles in the way of access 
to and reliable information about 
the Soviet Union, exceedingly dif- 
ficult to arrive at a correct apprecia- 
tion. What is now unquestioned is 
the astonishing achievement of the 
Soviet Union in industrial and sci- 
entific advance, in the development 
of higher technological education, 
and generally in the arts of both 
peace and war. 

The doubtful matter is the cost 
at which these results have been 
achieved, not only in holding down 
the immediate living standards of the 
bulk of the people, but also in estab- 
lishing attitudes inconsistent with 
the claims of personal freedom and 
with the social equalitarianism that 
is a necessary condition of a truly 
socialist society. Time alone can 
show how high this cost has been: 
what gives the best ground for hope- 
fulness is that the Soviet Union has 
so thoroughly uprooted both capi- 
talism and the old feudalism as to 
make their restoration impossible 
and has equipped itself with a fully 
socialized structure of production 
that can easily be adapted to the 
needs of democratic control and dif- 
fusion of responsible authority as 
soon as the will to achieve these 
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objects makes itself felt. The degree 
in which this may be expected to 
happen evidently depends most of all 
on the degree in which international 
tension can be relaxed; for nothing 
has contributed so much to the 
growth of the police state in Russia 
as the sense of continual exposure to 
the danger of war. 

Even as matters stand to-day, I 
can feel no doubt that the total effect 
of the Bolshevik Revolution in Rus- 
sia has been an enormous enlarge- 
ment of human liberty and happi- 
ness, both in Russia itself and in the 
world as a whole. For the common 
people in Russia it has meant a pro- 
digious expansion of educational and 
cultural opportunity and of social 
well-being as compared with the 
misery and contempt of the Tsarist 
epoch. 

It has meant all this in spite of 
the denial of political freedom, which 
is felt acutely only by a fairly small 
minority; and a grossly distorted 
picture is presented when this denial 
is treated as if it extended over the 
whole field of human life. Moreover. 
cutside Russia, the achievements of 


the Soviet Union have brought hope 
and encouragement to every people 
that is striving to emancipate itself 
from colonialism and _ imperialist 
demination and to assert itself 
against its own feudal and capitalist 
classes, who for the most part read- 
ily ally themselves with the foreign 
exploiters. 

Nothing indeed can remove the 
stain of the gross inhumanities that 
have been practiced in the Soviet 
Union during the period of Stalinist 
autocracy, or of the sheer murder 
on trumped-up charges of a host of 
persons whose offense was simply 
that they were displeasing to the 
half-demented new autocrat of all 
the Russias. But, without extenuat- 
ing these crimes, it is requisite not 
to underestimate the magnitude of 
the Soviet Union’s achievements on 
behalf of the common man, and not 
to forget the enormous difficulties in 
face of which these victories for 
mankind have been won. Doubtless, 
by now the gilt is off the Soviet 
gingerbread; but the gingerbread 
remains and is good eating for all 
that. 





Geneva Summit Conference. 


to Life magazine. 





MAGAZINE USSR NOW AVAILABLE 


AFTER being held up several months due to negotiations be- 
tween American and Soviet officials, the first issue of the 
Soviet-published magazine USSR was scheduled to appear 
on newsstands in this country on October 23rd, simulta- 
neously with the appearance of the American-published 
magazine Amerika in the Soviet Union. 

The publication and distribution of the two magazines is 
the result of an agreement between the two governments 
growing out of the decision for increased interchange at the 


USSR, published in the English language in Washington, 
D. C., is a 66 page illustrated monthly with a format similar 
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Colonialism 
and the 
Russian 

Revolution 


by DR. W. E. B. DU BOIS 


HE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

was the greatest event in the first 
half of the twentieth century. In sig- 
nificance it surpassed the French Re- 
volution in the eighteenth century, 
the Amercian Revolution which pre- 
ceded it and the Haitian Revolution 
which followed it. The Colored major- 
ity of mankind, most of whom until 
recently had in modern times lived 
under colonial imperialism, at first 
feared that the Russian Revolution 
would be halted in mid-air, like the 
French which brought ‘Liberty, 
equality and fraternity” mainly to 
the exploiting classes; or like the 
American Revolution which set up a 
system of human slavery, while try- 
ing to establish a democracy of free- 
men; or like Haiti’s which made 
slaves free for poverty, disease and 
ignorance. 
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DR. W. E. B. DU BOIS 


In my book “Color and Democracy,” 
written during the Second World 
War, I expressed this anxiety of the 
Cclored world concerning the course 
of the Soviet Union: 


The paradox of the present war 
is Russia. While on the one hand 
Russian Communism as_ organized 
under Stalin is helping to rescue the 
world from the greatest disaster 
that has ever threatened civilization, 
on the other hand the partners of 
Russia in this crusade—Britain, the 
United States, and China—are op- 
posing and denouncing Communism. 
This is a dangerous situation, not 
only ideologically but practically. ... 

The future of the USSR holds two 
possibilities: the first is that its ad- 
mission to full partnership with the 
capital-exporting and technically ef- 
ficient countries of Western Europe 
and the United States will make it a 
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party with them in the exploitation 
not only of working classes in gen- 
eral but especially of working classes 
in colonial areas. This would bring 
in Russia as co-exploiter: and domi- 
nant power in Asia, and through 
Russia, the British Empire would be 
restored. The second alternative is 
that the Soviet Union, clinging 
tenaciously to its program of social- 
ized wealth, will refuse to be beguiled 
or tempted by either England or 
America; will refuse to have its 
armed forces used for the restora- 
tion of the British Empire in Asia 
or for the establishment of a new 
American empire in the Pacific; will 
have no part in the exploitation of 
workers in any of the leading coun- 
tries or of laboring classes in any 
colonial area; and after developing 
capital for its own industries will 
consent to export it only under con- 
ditions which will ensure the ends of 
social uplift and not those of indi- 
vidual wealth or national power poli- 
tics. 


As time proved, the Soviet Union 
took the second of these alterna- 
tives. She refused the bribery of the 
Marshall Plan which boosted capital- 
ism after the war, despite the des- 
perate need of war-torn Russia and 
the American refusal of help. Under 
the leadership of Joseph Stalin, the 
Soviet Union proceded to build the 
first modern socialist state without 
consenting to share with the West 
the loot of colonial peoples. It was 
the astonishing and increasing suc- 
cess of socialist Russia which helped 
liberate Asia and is today forcing 
the liberation of Africa. 





Many today are distressed at the 
methods by which the rulers of So- 
viet Russia achieved socialism. True 
it is that a French Revolution with- 
ut a Terror would have been an 
achievement devoutedly to be wished. 
But the French Revolution, Terror 
and all, has been welcomed by the 
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world, in place of the senseless pro- 
longation of the Bourbon regime. 
The American Revolution, even with 
Négro slavery; was better than the 
prolongation of the colonial tyranny 
which rising British commerce was 
planning for the world. So too the 
Russian Revolution, even at the cost 
of overthrowing the church of a filthy 
Rasputin; even with the ruthless con- 
trol and exile of rich peasant ex- 
ploiters; even with the death of the 
innocent along with the spies, mur- 
derers and liars which France, Ger- 
many and England set loose on Rus- 
sia—all these evils were better than 
the prolongation of the Tsarist re- 
gime and its capitalist backers in 
Western Europe and the United 
States. 

We could wish that all the men who 
in blood and tears have helped raise 
mankind out of the gutter had been 
scholars and gentlemen. But usually 
they have not been. Nevertheless 
even if their effort to raise the many 
has been stained by the oppression 
and murcer of the few, we thank 
God that they lived and accomplished 
as much as they did. Not all the 
blame of the crimes of the Russian 
Revolution can today be cast on the 
dead shoulders of Joseph Stalin, the 
struggling labor leader of Baku; 
they would rest more fitly on the 
head of Winston Churchill and Her- 
bert Hoover who tried by every 
means to hold the nose of the Russian 
worker in the dust. For the glory 
of a great state founded on universal 
education and making the exploita- 
tion of labor a crime is due to Jo- 
seph Stalin more than to any other 
human being. 

Without the reality of a rising 
socialist state like the Soviet Union, 
England never would have freed 
India. Without the looming power 
of the Soviet Union, China would 
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still be under the paws of Britain, 
France and America. Only the sup- 
port of the Soviet Union gave Egypt 
and the Near East, the courage to 
stand up and defy Western impe- 
rialism. And if in the near future, 
freedom and independence come to 
Figypt, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco and 
British West Africa, it will be prin- 
cipally because one of the greatest 
nations on earth, having accomplished 
socialism today, exists and prospers. 

There is no proof that the Soviet 
Union has spread its beliefs by 
force. Even in the case of the Baltic 
states, western aggression compelled 
the Sovet Union to keep this “cordon 
sanitaire” from control by the west 
in sheer self defense. In the case of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and the Bal- 
kans there is no doubt but that the 
majority of the working people 
chose the Soviet Union rather than 
the exploitation of local landlords 
and foreign investors. 

Elsewhere in the world where 
communism has spread there is no 
evidence that Soviet force has accom- 
plished this. On the other hand, So- 
viet propaganda has without doubt 
been more persuasive than the propa- 
ganda from capitalistic countries. 
The fall, then, of colonialism in the 
modern world has gone step by step 
as socialist states like the Soviet 
Union and China have arisen and 
grown to power and progress. The 
Suez crisis which is tearing the near 
East from British, French and Am- 
erican control, has been made pos- 
sible or even thinkable only by the 
existence of the Soviet Union. The 
growing socialization of India is fol- 
lowing the astonishing success of New 
China under communism. The only 
modern nations whose policies oppose 
Strydom’s barbarism is South Africa 
are the Soviet Union and India. The 
greatest fear of Western capital to- 
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day in South and Central America 
is the lure and invitation of socialism 
and the growth of information about 
the rise of the workers of the So- 
viet Union and China, which is 
spreading in these lands. When at 
last Africa is emancipated the credit 
should go in no little degree to the 
vast influence of Lenin, Stalin and 
Mao Tse-tung on the thoughts o! 
men. 

The Belgian Congo, East Africa, 
Uganda and Kenya; the Rhodesias 
and the despicable Union of South 
Africa still are determined to build 
a white culture on the degradation of 
black folk; but they hesitate just be- 
cause the Soviet Union stands in 
quiet might merely looking on. 
Neither capitalism, nor religion; not 
philanthropy nor science, will do as 
much today to emancipate and civil- 
ize Africa, as this silent “threat” 
of communism. Africa is not invii 
ing communism; the Soviet Union 
has done nothing to force commu- 
nism on Africa. But the very logic 
of the situation, the very promise of 
the stars say either western slavery 
serfdom and race hate must cease to 
bind black Africa or these writhing 
millions will take hard hold of any 
outstretched hand. And what state 
or nation today offers Africa what 
the Soviet Union offers? 

Direct political control and mili- 
tary force have in the past marked 
colonial imperialism. This was finally 
changed in economic imperialism 
which ruled by investment of capital 
with force of course in the back- 
ground. The United States is basing 
its control of colonial peoples by this 
investment of capital in agriculture 
and industries whose sales markets 
we control. This method requires 
the cooperation of the colonists them- 
selves; there must arise a class divi- 
sion in the colony and a bourgeoisie 
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in partnership with foreign capital- 
ists must help exploit colonial land 
and labor. In the hands of this na- 
tive dictatorship the political power 
rests. This colonialism began in Asia 
and Britain long hoped to retain 
India by help of the Indians. This 
nearly succeeded in Pakistan but 
Gandhi and Nehru foiled it in India. 
In Central and South America this 
type of colonialism has succeeded 
and most South American countries 
are ruled more or less completely by 
native capitalists in close coopera- 
tion with American and foreign capi- 
tal. This is clear in Venezuela; it is 
growing in Haiti, it is struggling in 
small countries like Guatemala. Here 
again the shadow of the Soviet Union 
and its successful socialism is a 
looming threat which the United 
States is straining every nerve to 
misinterpret and drive away. It is 
not a threat of force but of reason. 
In the West Indies, the exploiting 
capitalists were long divided by the 
color line and the fight between these 








“ Iexploiters caused revolts like that of 


Haiti. When the slaves threw them- 
selves into this fray, the mulatto ex- 
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Premier U Nu of Burma and his wife visit Lenin's study in the Kremlin \WW Milli 


ploiters could save themselves only 
by union with them. There ensued 
a long period of adjustment when 
gradually the exploiters, white and 
black, united, and the workers like 
those in Guiana united in trying to 
install a socialist state. The Empire 
moved fast and by granting greater 
local powers of government and 
starting to federate the scattered is- 
lands hopes today to ward off social- 
ism or the more radical threat of 
communism. 

Similarly in the United States the 
fight of the Negro for the ballot and 
civil rights after emancipation was 
for a long time the so-called Negrc 
Problem. With 1900 it began to 
change. The exploiters began to yield 
along the color line until by decision 
cf the Supreme Court legal segrega- 
tion received its death blow. This 
concession merely makes room for a 
more fundamental division between 
the workers, black and white, and 
the black and white exploiters. White 
America fears that the example of 
the Soviet Union and China may 
tempt the Negroes of America to see 
salvation in socialism rather than in 
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the free enterprise of capitalism. 
Every effort is therefore now making 
tc ward off such an attack on our 
government, which is dominated by 
wealth. No Negro college today, de- 
pendent as they are on the philan- 
thropy of the rich or the govern- 
ment, may really teach socialism or 
the history and conditions of the So- 
viet Union or China. No Negro 
American who believes in socialism 
or the right of the Soviet Union or 
China to exist is allowed to leave the 
country or travel abroad. 

Naturally it is not wholly fear of 
communism which is beginning to 
rid the United States of the worst 
contradiction of its boasted democ- 
racy during its three hundred years. 
Decency and kindliness, dislike of re- 
ligious hypocrisy, reason and com- 
mon sense have played their part; 
but none of these motives have been 
so effective lately as the fear that 
socialism among Negroes would inter- 
fere with the profits of Big Business 
not only in America but in Africa 
and Asia. This is back of the virulent 
persecution of Paul Robeson; he 
dared advise Negroes never to fight 
Russians because the Soviet Union 
of all civilized nations had declared 
race prejudice illegal. But for this. 
if Robeson had roundly denounced 
the Soviets, there would have been no 
reward or honor beyond his reach. 
Sc too numbers of American Ne- 
groes have been allowed to travel 
freely if only they keep still about 
cr praise the treatment of Negroes 
in the United States. While on the 
other hand, not only have Negro 
Communists been thrown in jail for 
no crime but belief, but Negroes 
sympathizing with Socialists, or con- 
sorting with them or reading radical] 
papers, have lost their jobs and been 
blacklisted. One of the first ques- 
tions which the secret federal police 
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always ask about a suspect is “Does 
he associate with Negroes?” 

In the still current witch-hunt 
whites have suffered in larger num- 
ber than Negroes, but in the case of 
Negroes the very smallness of their 
rising intelligentsia makes persecu- 
tion for independence of thought all 
the more devastating. Negro litera- 
ture beginning with Dunbar and 
Chesnutt has disappeared. The Har- 
lem Renaissance which produced 
Countee Cullen, Claude McKay and 
Jessie Fauset has today few fol- 
lowers. Creative music as displayed 
by Burleigh and Dett has degenerated 
into popular entertainment. Just as 
there is today no real American lit- 
erature, so there is no American 
Negro literature because authors 
cannot write honestly about what 
they think; of the tragedy through 
which their lives are passing. The 
great and central fact of this era 
is socialism. It is belting the world. 
It is destined to triumph in the Unit- 
ed States and sooner than most ex- 
pect. For socialism the Negro is suit- 
ed by history and experience, yet he 
cannot study it nor develop it but 
must regard it as the great threat 
of civilization. 

The essence of socialism is the wel- 
fare of the group and the willingness 
of the individual to work for this 
end. In America the ideal of each 
for himself has crowded out the so- 
cial end and given us rule by power 
and chance. Social and group en- 
thusiasm among American Negroes 
has sunk to a minimum, while among 
African Negroes and West Indians, 
among East Indians and Chinese it 
is becoming the most marked charac- 
teristic of our era. Thus colonial 
nationalism is building on socialism 
and socialism has been led in the 
modern world by the outstanding 
success of the Russian Revolution. 
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A Message 
from 
Corliss Lamont 


ANY individuals in the United 
States have become disillusion- 
ed to the point of utter defeatism 
about the Soviet Union since the re- 
cent revelations concerning the 
blunders and misdeeds of Joseph Sta- 
lin, particularly in the field of civil 
liberties and intellectual freedom. 
Much as I decry Stalin’s methods, I 
do not believe that the situation war- 
rants a negative attitude. 

On the contrary, I think that Nikita 
Khrushchev’s speech attacking “The 
Cult of the Individual”—and I take 
some of his statements, as released 
by the U.S. State Department, with 
a grain of salt—and Soviet Russia’s 
frank recognition of past mistakes 
and even anti-socialist policies, opens 
the way to a sounder, more success- 
ful and, above all, more democratic 
type of socialism in the U.S.S.R. 
There is now a better chance than 
ever before that the civil liberties 
guarantees in the Constitution of 
1936 will become fulfilled. At the 
same time, of course, steady eco- 
nomic progress continues in the 
U.S.S.R. under the guidance of so- 
cialist planning. 

The obvious lesson of the past year 
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CORLISS LAMONT 


is that Americans who are sympa- 
thetic towards the Soviet Union 
cannot afford to overlook the short- 
comings of that country. As I point- 
ed out in my book, Soviet Civiliza- 
tion, it was Utopian to be uncritical 
of the Stalin regime; and it would 
be equally unrealistic now to be un- 
critical of the Government headed 
by Premier Bulganin. It is the duty 
of friends to criticize defects as well 
as to praise virtues. This same atti- 
tude of critical sympathy seems to 
me relevant towards any country in 
which one may be __ interested, 
whether it be capitalist England and 
France, or communist Russia and 
Yugoslavia. 

Meanwhile, although Stalin has 
been down-graded in the Soviet 
Union, a foreign policy which he 
long supported—peaceful co-exist- 
ence with the capitalist world—has 
not been down-graded in the slight- 
est. And peaceful co-existence be- 
tween the United States and the 
entire communist bloc must continue 
to be the goal of all Americans who 
wish to save their country and 
humanity from the horrors of nuclear 
war. 
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The Basis 


of 


Socialist Democracy 


by DR. HARRY F. WARD 


“AST YEAR this anniversary 
faced questions concerning the 
lessening of tensions between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
and the increasing recognition the 
world around of the necessity for 
peaceful, competitive, co-operative 
coexistence. This year it faces ques- 
tions raised by the 20th Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party and the 
detailed disclosures of what hap- 
pened to Soviet democracy in the 
second half of the Stalin regime. 
The first question is whether the 
measures being taken to prevent re- 
currences of political repression and 
terrorism will prove adequate. The 
answer depends upon a further ques- 
tion: whether the way is being open- 
ed for further extension of Soviet 
democracy. That is, whether the so- 
cial revolution—the continuing trans- 
formation of the social order for 
which the political revolution of 1917 
was planned and accomplished—is to 
proceed. 

The official answer of the Commu- 
nist Party which is the guiding force 
of the Soviet Union is that, despite 
the admitted violations of democratic 
principles and practice in the political 
repression of the later Stalin period, 
Soviet forms of government, both 
political and economic “were and re- 
main organs of genuine popular 
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authority.” Furthermore, it is as- 
serted that during the repression, 
“the scope of Soviet democracy ex- 
panded incalculably and is continu- 
ing to do so.” The evidence offered is 
the gigantic historic task accom- 
plished in the transformation of a 
technically backward peoples into 
the second industrial power in less 
than a lifetime, and the accompany- 
ing cultural revolution which has 
lifted the children of illiterate peas- 
ants into experts in science and tech- 
nology, and made still more of them, 
with many of their parents, intc 
lovers of the finest expressions of 
world wide culture. 

The causes of this unprecedented 
accomplishment are affirmed to be 
first the nature of socialist society, 
and next the creative initiative of 
the common peoples which this order 
has released and developed. It is 
obvious that without sufficient sup- 
port from the people these results 
could not have happened. They have 
the power to cripple the regime at 
any time. This obvious fact leads 
Togliatti, Italian Communist leader 


who is severely critical of the repres-] ; 


sion, to conclude that, “This support 
proves in itself that, in spite of 
everything, society retained its main 
democratic character.” 

In answer to the assertion by 
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Students at Mos- 
cow University: 
Left to right: V: 
Feodorenko; Z. Le- 
chelt of the Ger- 
man Democratic 
Republic; Chen Tsu 
Kang and Wu 
Ching Peng of the 
Chinese People's 
Republic; G. Sob- 
olev of the USSR. 


Dulles and other capitalist spokes- 
men that the recent disclosures re- 
veal the despotic nature of the Soviet 
system, and in support of the claim 
that Soviet democracy was growing 
in the days of political terrorism, 
the Party statement offers two fur- 
ther points. The first is that in 
Marxist thinking and in historic fact 
no one man can change the nature of 
the social order. The second is that 
in the struggle against capitalist en- 
circlement, certain restrictions of 
democracy were necessary, regarded 
by Party and people as temporary, 
and accepted as sacrifices, “in view 
of the ever new successes daily 
achieved by the Soviet social order.” 
It is doubtful that such consciousness 
of sacrifice went beyond the intellec- 
tual leadership. The two-fold fact 
is that the terror went far beyond 
the need for national survival, and 
gains reached where the repression 
did not, only the shadows of its fear. 

To understand this apparent 
paradox of democratic losses and 
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gains proceeding side by side, it is 
necessary to recall the differences 
between capitalist and socialist de- 
mocracy. Leninism, like all Marxism, 
regards democracy as an _ historic 
process which moves through three 
stages: capitalist, socialist, commu- 
nist. It sees each as a higher stage, 
bringing more freedom and equality 
to more people. Like Lincoln, Lenin 
saw its essence to be “government 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” Posing the question, “When 
is a government most democratic?” 
he answered, “When it most fully 
expresses the will of the people.” 
The recent Party statement says, 
“The essence of democracy lies not 
in formal indication but in whether 
the political authority serves and 
reflects in action the majority of the 
people and workers.” 

In the Stalin era the Soviet situa- 
tion was socialist democracy under 
Communist leadership, with the 
Party as the guiding dominant force. 
Much misunderstanding, even among 
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socialists, of Soviet development is 
due to the failure to understand or 
remember that in socialist democ- 
racy a party has different functions 
and nature than those developed in 
the capitalist world. 

Some Soviet leaders hold that So- 
viet society has already reached the 
beginning of the transition to the 
communist stage of democracy. Its 
essential characteristic is that dis- 
tribution, which in the socialist 
period has been according to effort, 
will then be according to need. In- 
creased production with less human 
energy, bringing more leisure, will 
enable a higher cultural development 
for all the people. Also Lenin looked 
forward to such increasing develop- 
ment of political and social conscious- 
ness and action as would make the 
Party finally unnecessary. Such an 
end for the state has long been a 
Marxist hope. 

The advance which socialist democ- 
racy makes over its capitalist fore- 
runner is three-fold: It extends the 
people’s will and power from the 
political to the economic sector of 
society; it extends the goal in moral 
values from freedom to equality, 
thus making worldwide fraternity 
possible; it provides the material 
base for the realization of these 
moral values. The recent Party state- 
ment puts special emphasis on the 
third point: “Unlike any kind of 
bourgeois democracy, Soviet democ- 
racy not only proclaims the right of 
ali members of Soviet society, with- 
out exception, to work, education and 
leisure, participation in state affairs, 
freedom of speech and of the press, 
and freedom of conscience, but also 
a real possibility for the free de- 
velopment of personal abilities and 
other democratic rights and free- 
doms, but also insures them mate- 
rially.” 
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This is the spirit and language of © 


the 1936 constitution, whose imple- 
mentation was checked by the repres- 
sive mania occasioned by the con- 
spiracies of the 1930s. These three 
advances are interdependent, free- 
dom and equality as motivating ends, 
material gains as the indispensable 
means. None can be achieved with- 
out the others. Without an adequate 
economic base the higher life of 
moral and spiritual values cannot 
develop. Without the dynamic of 
these values and their increasing 
realization, economic activity does 
not produce the satisfactions neces- 
sary for its highest efficiency. Our 
recent history is evidence enough of 
what happens to political freedom 
and to the desire to give equal op- 
portunities for health and education 
to all children when the people lack 
control and direction of the economic 
process. The Soviet story supplies 
the positive proof of what happens 
to the creative initiative necessary 
to provide the economic base for 
more freedom and equality when re- 
pression takes over, even in a limited 
section of the national endeavor. 

The Party statement first records 
the gain. “During the first Five- 
Year Plans, as a result of intense 
and heroic efforts by the people and 
Party, our economically backward 
country made a gigantic leap in its 
economic and cultural development. 
On the basis of the successes in s0- 
cialist construction, the living stan- 
dards of the workers were raised 
and unemployment was _ liquidated 
for good. The profoundest cultural 
revolution toek place in the country.” 
Then as a result came the 1936 Con- 
stitution, planned to be, after study 
of all democratic constitutions, the 
most democratic yet. 

In is early days Lenin described 
the purpose of the Soviet state as 
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attaining “true democracy, that is 
freedom and equality.” The order of 
development was the opposite to 
ours. Starting at a different point 
in history, with an industrially and 
politically backward people, the So- 
viet founders held that political 
guarantees of freedom and equal 
rights were ineffective as long as 
economic power remained in the 
hands of the few. So they got the 
people first to lay the foundations of 
economic democracy as the sure 
basis for more freedom and equality. 
After enough of the people had 
learned to share in the making and 
execution of the plans on which their 
future depends, there came the un- 
limited political guarantees of the 
1936 Constitution, which were not 
realized because the terror and then 
the war intervened. 

Despite this, there came the suc- 
cessful war effort, the terrific re- 
construction and the following 
enormous undertakings in socialist 
construction which Pravda recently 
called “The most striking and su- 
preme expression of the genuine 
democracy of the Soviet system.” 
These victories are a result of the 
unselfish labors of the millions of 
Soviet people who have been lifted 
by the socialist social system to 
conscious historical, creativeness.” 
This creativity I had the opportunity 
tc examine and analyze in my study 
of socialist incentives in the “third 
and decisive year of the First Five- 
Year Plan,” the turning point in 
proving that a _ socialist economy 
works, that it gives people a satisfy- 
ing, sustaining moral purpose, as 
well as the material base for a bet- 
ter life is proved by the fact that 
the terror could not kill it. 

It is obvious however that with- 
cut the terror much more could have 
been accomplished. Again the inter- 
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penetration appears. The Party 
statement recognized the damage 
that had been done. Khrushchev 
is reported to have spelled it out. 
“We should also not forget that due 
to the numerous arrests of Party, 
Soviet, and economic leaders, many 
workers began to work uncertainly, 
showed over-cautiousness, feared all 
which was new, feared their own 
shadows, and began to show less in- 
itiative in their work.” 

To this must be added an in- 
crease of the bureaucracy which is 
the ever-present danger of socialist 
administration, and a dangerous en- 
largement of the centralism which is 
a necessary element in economic 
planning but which must be kept in 
subjection to the democratic element 
if the planning is to succeed. In 
his speech to the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional last June, Secretary Dulles 
informed the world that, “the Com- 
munist system provides no safeguard 
against even such abuses as those 
that Mr. Khrushchev recounts... . 
It is a system of inevitable abuses 
which provides no dependable means 
for the correction of those abuses.” 

Has the State Department never 
heard of self-criticism? Does it not 
know that it was suspended during 
the war and for some years there- 
after by failure or refusal to call a 
Party Congress? Is it not aware of 
what has been done in the three years 
since the death of Stalin, the Party 
and its associated workers in the so- 
cialist construction have been taking 
steps to correct the infringements 
upon economic democracy that grew 
with the terror? This has been the 
cemand from those, particularly in 
the smaller republics, who had not 
felt the terror themselves. With that 
fear lifted from the economic en- 
deavor, added to the changes al- 
ready made to prevent the worst bru- 
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talities of the repression and others 
in prospect, removal of absolute 
powers from the political police, im- 
provements in the penal code, there 
is good ground for anticipating a 
further expanding of Soviet democ- 
racy. 

This ground is increased by other 
developments since the death of Stal- 
in which operate powerfully both to 
lessen the possibility of any return 
to the terror and to increase both 
freedom and equality side by side 
with higher economic efficiency. 
There is both within and without 
the Soviet Union the increase in 
knowledge of what the government 
is doing in regard to its professions 
of political freedom, which is follow- 
ing and must follow the proclama- 
tion over the housetops of what was 
done in a dark corner. Akin to this 
is the interchange of understanding 
that has occurred from the opening 
of the Soviet Union to thousands 
of delegates from every walk of life 
in the past few years, and will occur 
from its increasing invitations and 
its opening doors to enlarged num- 
bers of tourists. With this, accord- 
ing to almost unanimous testimony 
of those who have had previous ex- 
perience, is marked development of 
willingness to talk freely with foreign 
guests and visitors. 

Even more significant is the steady 
development in the last three years 
of discussion of differing points of 
view in economic issues, the sciences 
and arts, philosophy and_ ethics. 
Along with this has come recognition 
of the need for more local initia- 
tive in economic planning and action 
with measures to provide it. 

This enlargement of freedom has 
brought recognition of the need for 
more equality, in order to develop 
the capacities of the lowest income 
stratum of the population. This has 
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expressed itself in a minimum wage 
law, lowering of taxes, abolition of 
tuition, and reward of distinguished 
service by wider opportunities for 
education and advancement. Also 
there is again heard in the land the 
cry of the need to lessen the gap in 
cultural opportunities and satisfac- 
tions between rural and industrial 
areas, 

Around, over and above these 
forces is the knowledge and demand 
of the generation that has experi- 
enced nothing but the Soviet system, 
but has also come to know and ap- 
preciate the classic contributions of 
other peoples to the development of 
mankind. They know both the short- 
comings and the possibilities of So- 
viet socialist democracy and will be 
satisfied with nothing less than con- 
tinuous progress in realizing more 
freedom and more equality. 

Concerning this generation Paul 
A. Baran, a professor of economics 
in a large Western University who 
spent five weeks in Moscow before 
and after the Twentieth Congress 
talking to people in all walks of life, 
“both members and non-members of 
the Communist Party. Some of them 
I have known for as long as thirty 
years, others I just encountered,” 
writes in the July-August issue of 
the Monthly Review: 


For the country is dominated now 
by a new generation which, tempered 
by the struggle for industrialization 
and hardened by the ordeals of the 
war, is unique in its moral strength, 
its patriotism, and the level of its 
knowledge and insight. .. . The men- 
tal frame of reference of Soviet 
youth was not drawn by the OGPU; 
it was drawn by the writings of Marx 
and Engels, of Pushkin and Tolstoy, 
of Shakespeare and Goethe, that were 
printed and reprinted in the Soviet 
Union in millions of copies. Its ideals 
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IN MEMORIAM 


FOLLOWING the death last summer of Dr. John A. Kingsbury, the 
ranks of leading supporters of American-Soviet friendship have suf- 
fered a new great loss in the death of Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild on 
October 2. Professor Emeritus of Sociology at New York University, 
Dr. Fairchild was the author of many books on immigration, popula- 
tion and other sociological questions. Former Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friendship and a member of its 
National Board at the time of his death, he was a long-time and ardent 
supporter of peaceful co-existence among the nations, as well as of 
many other progressive causes. We have been honored to publish 
articles by him in our magazine. Professor Fairchild played a unique 
and remarkable role and made an indelible contribution to these dif- 
ficult times in always finding it possible to work with others for a 
common goal he saw as good, whatever points of difference there 
might be on specific issues. 

Another great loss last summer was the death of Ella Marshak, also 
an active leader in the ranks of the people working for American-So- 
viet Friendship and peace and the welfare of the American people. 
Fragile in body, she was strong and valiant in spirit, working inde- 
fatigably at all the small and difficult tasks that add up to a mighty 
contribution to human progress. Regularly every month she came to our 
office to contribute out of her limited social security check, to bring 
contributions from others, and to pick up copies of NEW WORLD RE- 





VIEW to distribute. She was indeed the salt of the earth. 











were not shaped by Stalin’s hang- 
men assassinating innocent people, 
nor were they formed by comic books 
extolling rape and murder. Its ideas 
were molded in schools and youth 
organizations where socialism, hu- 
manism and devotion to the common 
weal never ceased to be the content 
of education. .. .” 


He judges their craving too “for 
unhampered development, for free- 
dom and for justice.” 

The enthusiasm with which thou- 
sands of the younger of them volun- 
teered to accept the deprivations in- 
volved in opening up to the plow 
large areas of the Eastern Soviet 
Union is a sign of the future course 
of Soviet democracy. It was such 
enthusiasm in Soviet Central Asia 
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which both puzzled and baffled Jus- 
tice Douglas because on the basis of 
inadequate information, he had classi- 
fied the Soviet system as a colonial 
imperialism. 

Those of us who want to see the 
democratic forces in the Soviet Un- 
ion overcome the anti-democratic 
tendencies recently revealed, will do 
well to spend our energies in stop- 
ping our Congress from appropriat- 
ing millons to support those trying 
to overthrow it, and in changing 
our foreign policy so that it will 
cease bringing the world to the 
brink of war. If these pressures 
can be lifted there is no room for 
reasonable doubt that the natural 
forces in socialist democracy will 
continue to grow and expand. 
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In the Mongolian 
People’s Republic 


by REWI ALLEY 


MONGST THE IGNORANT and 

those who believe that any coun- 
try striving for socialism is not a 
country at all, but merely an ap- 
pendage to some greater power, it 
has not yet been conceded that the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, (form- 
erly Outer Mongolia) the country 
of the Khalka Mongols, the heart- 
land of the great empire of Ghen- 
ghis Khan and his successors, is fit 
to sit in the United Nations. 

In actual fact, however, we have 
in today’s Mongolia a country of 
considerable size—660,000 square 
miles—with modern industries, trans- 
port, and highly developed scientific 
and educational facilities. Its strong- 
ly nationalistic people are well or- 
ganized and they direct their own 
affairs with ability and energy. The 
capital, Ulan Bator, is a modern 
city that increases in size each year. 

There have been some who have 
tried out the suggestion that there 
is rivalry between China and the 
Soviet Union in the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic. In reality, this coun- 
try, while strengthening relations 
with all lands, will increasingly act 
for North Eastern Asia as Switzer- 
land has done for Western Europe, 
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becoming more and more a place 
that assists in cementing relation- 
ships between peoples, helping to 
make various traditional cultures un- 
derstand each other better. In the So- 
viet Union there are the Buryat 
Mongols and in China there are the 
leagues of the inner Mongolian ban- 
ners. Both of these peoples have close 
traditional ties of understanding and 
friendship with Outer Mongolia, at 
the same time being enthusiastic 
and patriotic citizens of their own 
lands. 

The Soviet Union has given great 
assistance to the New Mongolia over 
its thirty-five years of independence 
and the solid help that comes from 
China today is by no means incon- 
siderable. 

The Mongolian People’s Republic 
also now carries the new railway 
that will shorten the railroad journey 
between Peking and Moscow, passing 
through Ulan Bator instead of 
Manchuli. Ulan Bator also is an air 
stop on the Peking-Moscow air route 
and the thousands of visiting dele- 
gates who go from Europe to Peking 
have a glimpse of it when they touch 
down at the airport some miles from 
the city. 

Now an increasing number of peo- 
ple come and visit this country, 
marvelling at the modern city that 
has sprung up where thirty-five years 
ago there was but a motley collection 
of yurts around temples where ten 
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Mongolian medical 
workers arrive by 
plane in outlying 
areas. A yurt, typ- 
ical Mongolian 
dwelling tent, 
may be glimpsed 
through the wings. 


thousand lamas chanted and where 
traders came buying cheaply and 
selling dear, making fortunes out of 
a people who steadily became poorer 
and poorer. 

The old Mongolia that the then 
aggressive Imperial Japan paid the 
White Russian maniac, Von Stern- 
berg, and the feudal warlord “Little 
Hsu” to try to subject for her, 
caught the breath of the October Re- 
volution and its message of hope, so 
that the young _ revolutionaries, 
Suhebator and Choibalsan, led the 
struggle that resulted in an inde- 
pendent Mongolia dedicated to the 
socialist path being set up in 1921. 

In this year, the thirty-fifth an- 
niversary of independence, we have 
seen a great festival in Ulan Bator, 
attended by many foreign visitors, 
including the Ambassador of India 
and Burma. It was a great occasion; 
people came from all over the coun- 
try, with traditional sports like 
wrestling, horse racing and archery, 
gay and brilliant theater and gym- 
nastic displays, white yurts studding 
the green valleys and trucks and 
busses playing between them and 
the festival grounds. 
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Then just after the festival came 
the visit of Kim II Sung, Pak Den 
Ai and their party of Korean lead- 
ers who have been touring the New 
World. This was quite an occasion 
for Ulan Bator. It was especially 
enjoyed by the Home for Korean 
War Orphans maintained here by 
the Mongolian Republic. They are a 
very lovely lot of children. I went 
to see them all in company with 
Madame Yves Farge and party who 
had come on a visit from France. 

It is a good thing to go and see 
the well kept museums of Ulan Bator. 
In one is a big dinosaur skeleton, 
various finds in bronzes and exhibits 
of the flora and fauna of the land. 
The museum of the revolution is also 
well worth a visit. Then there are 
the living things, kindergartens, © 
children’s hospitals, schools, sani- 
taria and all the rest. We took in 
the new Mongolian cinema which 
presents some very fine movies in- 
deed, as well as those which come 
from neighboring countries. Then 
one can go to Lama temples and see 
those the people still use and listen 
to the old priests chanting there. 
Those no longer in use for religious 
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purposes have been made into mu- 
seums or else transformed for use 
as hospitals, veterinary clinics for 
pastoralists or whatever public use 
there is for them. The old Mongolian 
society had become very much over 
balanced with Lamanism—100,000 
lamas in one million people and the 
creative potential of the people was 
pretty well stifled. 

A journey of some two thousand 
kilometers through the countryside 
showed what an immensely rich 
country the Mongolian Republic has 
become. In state farms where the 
acreage under cultivation has in- 
creased the crops this summer stand 
high—wheat, oats, barley and root 
crops that would delight the eye of 
any farmer. The problems of re- 
orienting the minds of the rural peo- 
ple from purely pastoral to agricul- 
tural plus pastoral work are now 
being tackled—an educational pro- 
cess that is being dealt with 
creatively, as it indeed must be. 

In the provinces of Bulagan and 
Ahangai visited, it was found that 
the trend towards cooperation in 
farming is increasing and that the 
function of the state farms in the 
various localities very materially as- 
sists the cooperatives in providing 
better stock for them and in carry- 
ing out the necessary experimental 
work with both machines and crops. 

There is a lot of hope in Mongolia, 
for the people are not slow to pick 
the best they see elsewhere. They 
bring up their children well—food 
and clothing there is now in plenty 
for the long cold winters—and they 
do not spare them the toughening 
of struggle. Anyone who sees one of 
the great horse races held each sum- 
mer in which children from eight 
upwards ride their horses in a 
twenty. mile course will take off his 
hat to Mongolian kids. The wrestling 
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matches held each year are also a 
good illustration of their eagerness 
for struggle and ability to meet 
tough conditions. It was good to see 
these not only at the festival in Ulan 
Bator but also out in country centers 
when gatherings were being held. 

The party I travelled with stayed 
for a day or so in various sanitaria 
and rest homes, usually situated in 
scenic spots with a backing of forest 
and stream. There was one at a hot 
springs resort at Horchit where a 
hospital is being erected that plans 
to give treatments to people of coun- 
tries other than Mongolia. 

Surely, as relations with other 
lands come into line, the lakes, hills 
and streams of Mongolia will become 
summer holiday places for many visi- 
tors and the tourist trade will be- 
come important. There is fine hunt- 
ing in the forested hills and splendid 
fishing in the rivers. The diversity 
of peoples, especially in the western 
end of the country, provide a fas- 
cinating study. Then the strides that 
are being made in stock breeding. 
in veterinary science, the varied 
nature of the herds that graze on the 
wide grasslands, will be of great in- 
terest to many. 

In our trip we pondered over the 
ruins of Karakorum, from which the 
Great Khans ruled an empire that 
stretched from the Pacific Ocean to 
the Adriatic. Excavations have been 
made here that show how much 
agricultural production was carried 
on in the early times, and starting 
this year right beside Karakorum 
is a new state farm being organized, 
with modern mechanized agricul- 
tural machinery. 

Beside the ruins of the old 
Karakorum, there is the big museum 
of the Lamassery of Erdini-tzu—a 
city enclosure with tall stupas around 
its walls, inside which is a great 
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dagoba and many temple halls in 
which all the images, paintings, 
sutras are being carefully. preserved. 

The site of the old Uigur King’s 
capital at Kara Balgasum and that of 
the Tu Chueh prince at Khoso Tsai- 
dam, are places we enjoyed visiting 
very much. At Khoso Tsaidam, there 
is a T’ang Dynasty tablet with 
Chinese of the Kai Yuan period on 
the front, and ancient Turkish in 
the back. We also visited Changhan 
Baisin—the “White House” of the 
17th Century national hero Tosktu- 
taji, whose emblem is now the na- 
tiona! one. 

One of the highlights of the ex- 
pedition for me was an evening 
swim in Lake Ughei with the light 
of a setting sun playing on the hills 
and the lake sparkling, clear and 
warm. Another was being taken 
around a forested mountain by a 
bunch of children anxious and happy 
to show off their forest lore, finding 
and eating wild strawberries, search- 
ing for mushrooms and lily roots. 


In Moscow's Red Square this summer: 
eral of the UN, and |. S. Chernyshev, Deputy Secretary General of the UN 








Then there was the great rock that 
stands out of the plain by the Tamir 
River which we went to visit, 
afterward striking across country 
through forests and around cliffs, 
until we came to a children’s rest 
home set below a forest glade. 

The Mongolian People’s Republic 
is a country well worth watching, for 
its progress over the next stages, 
using the basis in organization, 
equipment and understanding al- 
ready laid, will be rapid and sure. 
Industry is already taking hold, as 
one can see around Ulan Bator 
when visiting the big modern tan- 
nery, part of an industrial combine 
there of three thousand workers, 
which specializes in the manufacture 
cf leather and woolen consumer 
goods. 

Farming now is being industrial- 
ized and communications bettered, 
so that the emergence of a modern 
state. has now become a fact. Some- 
thing that all peoples in the world 
will surely rejoice in. 


Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary Gen- 
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Galina Ulanova 


by B. LVOV-ANOKHIN 


HE UNIQUENESS of Ulanova’s 

art lies in its combination of 
beauty, tenderness and poetry with 
courage, integrity and almost stark 
forcefulness. 

Ulanova does more than embellish 
the art of the dance; she teaches the 
art of discerning beauty in the world 
and in people. 

Ulanova’s brilliant success has 
been built on sheer hard work. It did 
not come to her at once. At school 
and in her first years on the stage 
the frail, sickly looking, fair girl, 
with pale blue eyes, was shy and in- 
hibited. Other dancers of her age 
had far more stamina and brought 
far more sparkle and expressiveness 
to their dancing. 

True, the purity of Ulanova’s line, 
her lyric dreaminess, her gentle, 
flowing movements were always 
amazing. Probably she would have 
remained a poetic, rather cold dancer 
if she had not come to feel that 
dancing had meaning and a place in 
the scheme of things only if it helped 
to bring out the finest traits and 
qualities of the human soul. 

Ulanova was fortunate in that her 
inner aspirations coincided with the 
quests which were being made in 
Soviet ballet. Great literary works 
were being adapted for the ballet 
stage. 

The heroic spirit of the age and 
a deep sense of contemporaneity give 
the lyric roles which Ulanova creates 
a sensation of inner strength. She 
turns the meek, sorrowful passivity 
of her Maria (Fountain of Bakhchi- 
sarai), for instance, into an im- 
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placable force. In her Juliet there is 
stern majesty. Her lips are tightly 
pressed, and her eyes shine with an 
expression of wrathful sorrow. Juli- 
et’s love brings retribution to two 
warring families. Her death is a pro- 
test, laying a curse on bloody preju- 
dices. 

In a recent interview Ulanova told 
her questioners, “It is a pity if there 
are still those who judge Soviet bal- 
let dancers by memoirs written at 
the beginning of last century. You 
should be present at meetings of our 
dancers and hear us discuss new pro- 
ductions. You would see the thought 
and enthusiasm which our dancers 
bring to their work. A case in point 
are the study programs of our 
schools of choreography. They have 
little in common with the programs 
of the years 1740, 1840 or 1916. 
Soviet art is developing on the basis 
of world culture and the general cul- 
tural advancement of our country. It 
could not be otherwise. We all try 
constantly to add to our knowledge 
the best way we can, despite our 
large number of appearances and re- 
hearsals, and our daily training ses- 
sions, and despite the active part 
many of us take in social work.” 

There is not a shadow of the ar- 
rogance traditionally associated with 
a prima ballerina in Ulanova, Out- 
wardly rather silent and shy, Ula- 
nova is a striking example of the 
truth that really great art always 
stems from humanity and nobility of 
character; that only those who have 
trained themselves to be real people 
cau become great artists. 
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Monticello and Moscow 


by MURRAY YOUNG 


ISITORS to Monticello in the 

later years of Jefferson’s life 
have left us vivid accounts of how 
after making the trying journey by 
horse-back to the top of the “little 
mountain,” they were at once re- 
vived by the formal beauty of the 
classical house Jefferson had built for 
himself; refreshed by its elegant and 
convenient interior, and above all en- 
chanted by the charm of their host 
surrounded in his study by all the 
latest books from Europe about 
which he talked with unflagging en- 
thusiasm to his delighted guests. 
Talk, moreover, that was made live- 
lier still by Jefferson’s constant ref- 
erences to his correspondence with 
philosophers, scholars, scientists in 
all the major European countries, 
and by his quotations from the re- 
ports sent back to him by younger 
Americans who had gone to Europe 
at his insistence to prepare them- 
selves for leadership at home. 

For Jefferson, for Franklin and 
the other members of that extraor- 
dinary group who shaped and di- 
rected the foundation and first years 
of our country, the widest possible 
exchange of ideas and culture was 
the very basis of a society whose 
goal was the realization of a rep- 
resentative government—an ideal 
that was itself a product of the whole 
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intellectual development of Europe 
since the Renaissance and which the 
Declaration of Independence had de- 
clared boldly to the world. 

To the men of this generation, the 
stifling of ideas, the limiting of free 
inquiry, the exclusion of creative 
concepts, would have been regarded 
as examples of those very restric- 
tions on the human spirit it had 
been one of the chief purposes of the 
revolution to overthrow. 

Truly men of the 18th Century 
Enlightenment, the Founding Fath- 
ers accepted without question the be- 
lief that civilization was the widen- 
ing of man’s consciousness and the 
extension of his controls over nature. 
And the rapid growth of the republic 
that followed its foundation was a 
testimony to what could be realized 
with the fullest use of the achieve- 
ments of the past wedded to the in- 
genuity and genius that soon mani- 
fested itself in a new and politically 
advanced society with its own spe- 
cial problems. 

Today the means of communica- 
tion tie the whole world together in 
a manner undreamed of in the past: 
the exchange of ideas, scientific dis- 
coveries, music, art, literature, is a 
matter of minutes, or at the most, 
hours—as against the weeks, months, 
years even, that once separated one 
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Charles Munch, 
conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, 
is greeted after the 
first concert in 
Moscow by repre- 
sentatives of So- 
viet musicians. 


people from another. Yet as the 
means of communication have been 
more and more perfected, a variety 
of restrictions have tended to be 
placed upon those exchanges that 
have been the source, however slow 
and painful their dissemination in 
the past, of all the progress of so- 
ciety. 

Suspicious from the beginning of 
the new Soviet Government, we did 
not recognize it diplomatically until 
1933, and even so, except for the 
period of the wartime alliance, our 
relations with the USSR were al- 
ways marked by anything but frank 
and mutual trust. Equally suspicious 
of the People’s Government of China, 
we have not yet officially recognized 
its existence. With the setting in of 
the “cold war” in 1946, restrictions 
on the part of our government to- 
ward many countries became more 
and more the rule. But the Geneva 
Conference of last year with its rec- 
ognition of the impasse we had 
come to in the matter of atomic 
warfare brought about at the same 
time a partial recognition of the pos- 
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sibility of coexistence, and with co- 
existence the inevitable renewal of 
cultural exchanges. What has been 
accomplished so far? 

The greatest number of exchanges 
have been made both in materials and 
people in the field of science, for by 


its very nature science forces 
through artificially erected barriers. 
The conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Power in August last 
year followed directly the Geneva 
Conference and initiated the new 
stage in scientific exchanges. We 
have seen in the past year a number 
of scientific delegations from the 
Soviet Union and certain of the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies: visiting America, 
and American delegations in the So- 
viet Union conferring on matters of 
specific interest. Also there have 
been exchange visits of farmers, 
housing experts, movie producers, 
businessmen, Red Cross officials and 
church groups. 

The number of Americans going 
to the Soviet Union as tourists has 
increased very much during the 
course of the year—some 2,000 it 
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is predicted will have visited there 
by the year’s end. Unfortunately 
there have been no parallel visits by 
Soviet tourists because of the finger- 
printing restriction our government 
has chosen to place on all save diplo- 
matic visitors from the USSR and 
the People’s Democracies. And it is 
this absurd restriction that has 
caused most of the difficulty.in the 
important field of artistic exchange, 
although last winter saw tours in 
this country by three leading Soviet 
artists—Oistrakh, Gilels and Ras- 


tropovich. In the Soviet Union ‘an* 


American touring company of 
“Porgy and Bess” was warmly ac- 
claimed, and both the violinist Isaac 
Stern and the tenor Jan Peerce were 
enthusiastically greeted by Soviet 
audiences. Just this fall the Boston 
Symphony had a tremendous recep- 
tion in Moscow and Leningrad. 
China has not been accorded even 
these tentative exchanges. Her in- 
vitation to American journalists to 
visit. and report their findings was 
turned down flatly by the State De- 
partment but, it must be added, not 
without sharp protests from the 
newspapers and news services in- 
volved. This deliberate attempt to 
isolate China is particularly notice- 
able in view of the fact that Amer- 
ica has had a long tradition of edu- 
cational foundations in China itself 
and for many. years in the past wel- 
comed Chinese students to be trained 
here so that they might take back 
with them the scientific and medical 
training made possible by scholar- 
ships and grants set up in American 
schools for this purpose. Even 
books and magazines published in 
China may be distributed here only 
under the most severe licensing laws 
which makes any wide reading of 
the remarkable literature and out- 
standing theoretical work being 
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done there virtually impossible for 
Americans. As for Chinese cultural 
groups coming here—such as the 
Chinese Opera which last year en- 
chanted Europe and is this year hav- 
ing a great success with its tour 
of Latin America—this is wholly 
out of the question. 


“+The core of the problem of cul- 


tural restrictions in all fields—sci- 
ence, art, literature, music—is, of 
course,-the fear of the dissemination 
of political, philosophical and eco- 
nomic ideas that, out of hand, have 
been labeled “dangerous,” “false,” 
“un-Christian,” ‘“subversive’—what- 
ever term at the moment may seem 
to produce the most frightening ef- 
fect and thus keep alive at what- 
ever cost in truth, intellectual prob- 
ity or simple human decency, the 
calculated terrors of the cold war. 
Just as in the 18th and through a 
considerable part of the 19th centu- 
ries, democratic ideas from America 
were regarded with suspicion by the 
monarchical countries of Europe, sc 
today in an America far different 
from the early republic, the ideas of 
socialism are regarded officially with 
apprehension verging on hysteria. 
This it is that lies behind the 
refusal to grant passports to China; 
this it is that has established an al- 
most complete censorship on books 
dealing sympathetically with the So- 
viet Union, China, or the People’s 
Democracies; this accounts, too, for 
the fact that none of America’s ma- 
jor magazines print articles dealing 
with the achievements of socialist 
industry without casting dark clouds 
of sinister foreboding over the pur- 
pose of these accomplishments; nor 
do articles or studies appear discus- 
sing with objectivity the theoretical 
problems arising in a planned and 
socialized economy, or attempt to 
analyze the absorbing new personal 
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and social relationships evolving in 
a socialist society. 

Dr. Du Bois points out in his ar- 
ticle in this same issue the situation 
in the Negro colleges of our country 
where all courses in the theory of 
Marxism are rigidly excluded. No 
very different picture emerges from 
a survey of the other colleges where 
class-room discussion of socialism in 
an objective manner is almost never 
permitted and as far as courses deal- 
ing with Marxist theory itself, these 
are virtually unknown. True, there 
are in various universities “Russian 
Institutes” which publish studies 
from time to time, but without ex- 
ception these are tendentious books 
that under a considerable display of 
scholarship point their results to 
acceptable conclusions. 

Most significantly of all, the lead- 
ing publisher of books on Marxist 
theory, philosophy and history in 
this country—Alexander Trachten- 
berg—has for many years been per- 
secuted and has just this fall been 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 
Indeed what purpose has the whole 
persecution of Communist Party 


leaders served but as an attempt tc. 


prevent the free 
ideas? 

The fact that a good third of the 
peoples of the world today interpret 
the world and guide all their major 
decisions by the philosophy of Marx- 
ism makes this contrived exclusion 
all the’more astonishing. Even Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has called recently 
(N. Y. Herald Tribune, Sept. 9, 
1956) for a recognition of the im- 
portance of the teaching of informa- 
tion about the socialist countries 
and the theories which guide them: 
ri . our teachers are presented 
with a matchless opportunity to 
teach the truth freely. ... They 
[American students] must be taught 


expression of 
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to discriminate between the Ameri- 
can form of government and the 
Soviet form. When they have all the 
facts I am confident they will make 
the correct choice as they have for 
the last 181 years.” 

Important as his proposal is for 
at least the recognition of the im- 
portance of making known the facts 
about socialism, it hardly touches 
the problem as it presents itself to 
the intellectuals and the creative 
writers in our country who for the 
most part have turned away from a 
consideration of socialism altogether 
and have left the challenge it pre- 
sents in the hands of professional 
anti-socialist publicists whose pay 
is proportionate to their sensational 
distortions, or to the anti-human 
nightmares of a George Orwell. 

The concepts of socialism are, like 
the concepts that inspired the estab- 
lishment of our own republic, the 
product of the whole intellectual de- 
velopment flowing from the Renais- 
sance. First scientifically formulated 
by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 
in the 19th, Century, they. Mark, the 
great social changes brought about 
by the industrial revolution. The 


. guiding philosophy for:over 900,000,- 
“000 people today, it is as well the 


guide of millions of people in the 


-capitalist world, and it is a potent 


force in the great nationalist move- 
ment among colonial peoples. 

It is hard to imagine Jefferson and 
the other great seminal minds of his 
generation, so eager to know, to test, 
to understand all the important ideas 
of their day, deliberately turning 
away from ideas that have now for 
over a hundred years held the imag- 
ination and determined the actions 
of increasing millions of people 
throughout the world. 

This November, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment will have been in existence 
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for 89 years, in China the People’s 
Government was as of this October 
7 years old, and the People’s Democ- 
racies are into their second decade. 
Are we to continue our refusal to 
look openly and objectively at the 
ideas that have changed so swiftly 
the world in which so many of our 
fellow-men live? Almost without ex- 
ception the exchanges between the 
socialist countries and the non-so- 
cialist countries of Europe and 
Asia, where the fear of the con- 
cepts of socialism is not so rampant 
as it is here, have in the past few 
years been enormously speeded up. 
We alone, suspicious, fearful, stand 
aloof from this warm and fruitful 
coming together of peoples that tech- 
nical advances today make possible. 

Again, President Eisenhower, ad- 
dressing a group of people he had 
called together for the purpose of 
establishing what he called “person 
to person” contacts, pointed out how 


vital it is “to work out not one meth- 
od but thousands of methods by 
which people can gradually learn a 
little bit more of each other” and to 
“bring the family of Russia... that 
is laboring to better the lot of their 
children, as humans do the world 
over, closer into our circle—to show 
how we do it, and then to sit down 
between us to say, ‘Now, how do we 
improve the lot of both of us?’” 
(N. Y. Times, Sept. 12, 1956) 

Many obstacles stand in the way 
of such a direct, human suggestion, 
some of which have been indicated 
in this article. But surely this is the 
right course, in line with our great- 
est traditions. For the sharing of 
the world’s cultural heritage and the 
ever-expanding creative achievement 
of man in the broadest sense—a fact 
never questioned by the great men 
who founded our country—is the 
basis and guarantee of all human 
progress. 


Students of the Moscow Institute of Chemistry at an evening de- 
voted to American music and painting. On display are pictures 
of American composers and reproductions of American paintings. 
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ob) Wears: 
What Has Been Done 


by D. N. PRITT 


Prominent British lawyer, former MP, winner of last year’s 
International Peace Prize. 


T IS USEFUL to look back thirty- 
nine years, to remember the “ten 
days that shook the world,” the birth 
of the new Soviet state whose final 
death was reported approximately 
once a week for its first few years, 
later only once every few months, 
and in the end not at all! 

And what a world it was that was 
shaken! An old, still almost com- 
placent, capitalist world of foot- 
slogging armies and a gold standard, 
which was thought to be “as safe 
as the Bank of England” (and, after 
all, that is how safe it was!) Its 
controllers even thought it was safe 
enough for them to indulge in a 
world war without any danger of 
“those dreadful Socialists” doing 
anything (there were not yet any 
“Communists” in the modern sense 
of the word); and they were quite 
bewildered when they found that it 
wasn't so safe after all! 

What tremendous’ developments 
there have been in those thirty-nine 
years! I must not of course write 
the history of the world in this art- 
icle, but merely consider the effect 
of the Revolution both within and 
wihout what is now the USSR. 

Within its own territories, what 
has the USSR won? In spite of all 
the efforts of the press, the story is 
well-known, to those who are not “as 
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the deaf-adder, which stoppeth her 
ears,” and I must not relate it at 
too great length. Materially, one of 
the poorest and most backward 
states in the world has become the 
second most advanced and powerful 
—and will not long be second. And 
that material advance, greater in 
achievement than anything done—as 
yet—in any two centuries in any 
other part of the world, was won 
without any normal “accumulated 
capital” to start on, without any 
help from outside, without even the 
help that can be derived from intel- 
ligent hostile criticism. 

Spiritually, what it has done, in 
terms of human dignity and happi- 
ness, for women, for children, for 
exploited people, for colored peoples, 
for minority groups, as well as for 
the general body of citizens, is 
equally remarkable. If there were 
later grave slips and shortcomings 
for a time—a topic on which I have 
written earlier—we can remember 
that the tremendous achievements 
that have been won in spite of those 
shortcomings are even more remark- 
able for the very fact that they have 
been so won; that the advances now 
should be swifter than ever; and that 
it ill becomes those of small achieve- 
ments to pick holes in the mighty 
work of those who really are build- 
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ing the new world, and not just talk- 
ing about it (or trying to stop it). 

So much for the effect within the 
Soviet lands. What of the effects 
outside? Here, I must first consider 
separately on the one hand the ef- 
fects—whether immediate or long- 
term—on the countries whose rulers 
are not friendly to the new socialist 
world, and on the other the effects 
on countries which are friendly; and 
finally I must add a word about ef- 
fects produced equally on all coun- 
tries. 

On the first, there are both the 
immediate reactions and effects, in 
1917 and the three or four years 
that followed, and the effects in 
relatively recent times, from say 
1921 onwards. 

The immediate reactions, studied 
now as one looks back, are very inter- 
esting. The ruling classes of the 
U.S.A. and Britain reacted much 
more intelligently and profoundly 
(from their own selfish point of 
view) than may have been gen- 
erally realized at the time. They 
saw plainly that the _ revolution 
was of the greatest importance, 
that its example might well lead 
the working-class of other coun- 
tries — including economically ad- 
vanced countries to similar revo- 
lutionary activity, and that (the 
First World War being, of course, 
by no means then over), the “safest” 
of capitalist countries was not safe, 
and could not even calculate how 
unsafe it was. They accordingly 
adopted three lines of policy to meet 
the situation. The first was to try to 
head off revolutionary sentiment by 
the conciliatory proposals contained 
in President Wilson’s “Fourteen 
Points” (shamelessly abandoned at 
Versailles when they had, so to 
speak, “earned their keep”). The 
second was to try to conceal from 
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the mass of the workers in the capi- 
talist countries the true essence and 
scope of what had taken place in 
Russia by wholesale misrepresenta- 
tion and suppression of news, of a 
type and on a scale that can best be 
described by the comment: “The man 
who never looks into a newspaper is 
better informed than he who reads 
them, inasmuch as he who knows 
nothing is nearer to the truth than 
he whose mind is filled with false- 
hoods and errors.” (This quotation 
does not come from a _ twentieth- 
century writer. The author of it was 
Jefferson. ) 

The third line was to start the 
wars of intervention in the vain hope 
of achieving the military destruc- 
tion of the infant socialist state— 
with a view, as Winston Churchill 
put it, “to kill off the old hen before 
she hatches too many chicks.” It is 
a reminder of how bitter was the 
hostility to the socialist state at the 
time that, even before the end of the 
war against Germany, French, Ger- 
man, and British troops fought side 
by side against the Red Army in 
Southern Russia; and that one of the 
terms of the 1918 armistice was that 
the German armies then occupying 
the old Tsarist territories of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Esthonia should not 
surrender or withdraw to Germany. 
but should remain on the spot, in- 
tact and armed, in order to keep the 
Red Army out until the Allied armies 
had time to come up and take over 
the business. 

These three lines of policy, be- 
tween them, caused infinite damage, 
hardship, loss of life, and delay in 
socialist development; yet all to- 
gether, they achieved, as against the 
successful growth of the Soviet 
Union, nothing but a little delay. 
How far they postponed revolution 
in other countries is a speculation 
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on which I need not embark here. 

The longer-term reactions—reac- 
tions which, in one form or another, 
have lasted from, say, 1921, to the 
present day—are more complex and 
interesting still; they concern home 
politics in the U.S.A., Britain, and 
other countries almost as much as 
they concern their relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

They include the continuation of 
the policy of wholesale misrepresen- 
tation and suppression of informa- 
tion about the Soviet Union; the 
State Department and the British 
Foreign Office do not easily change 
their (thick) skins. But they also 
include something much more se- 
ricus and deadly—the use of weap- 
ons which in the end damage the 
users more than they damage the 
target. 

What are these weapons? And, in- 
deed, what are the targets at which 
they are aimed, for there is no longer 
just one Soviet target? And what 
is the score? 

The targets are: firstly the Soviet 
Union; secondly the working-class 
and trade union movement in the 
U.S.A., Great Britain and elsewhere; 
and thirdly the progressive move- 
ment generally in those countries. 
The weapons are the wholesale use 
of the “Communist bogey” propa- 
ganda—the witch-hunt at home, the 
economic boycott abroad, the agita- 
tion for a world crusade to “destroy 
Communism” by force. The objects 
are not merely to destroy, or at least 
to weaken, the Soviet Union and all 
other socialist states, and to prevent 
any socialist developments “‘at home” 
(in the U.S.A., Britain, and else- 
where) ; they are also to weaken the 
working-class and the whole progres- 
sive movement in those countries 
in their industrial and political fight 
against the ruling class, with a view 
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to maintaining reactionary rulers. 

And the score? The score is a 
disastrous negative for those who 
carry on the anti-Communist cam- 
paign. It has scarcely any effect on 
what is apparently the main target, 
the socialist states; it has disastrous 
effect on the peace and prosperity— 
and the trade—of the world, by 
dividing much of the world into two 
hostile groups; and it impoverishes 
the whole world by the armaments 
race which is an integral part—or at 
any rate an inevitable result—of the 
whole policy. (But it does not im- 
poverish the armament-manufac- 
turers, who are part of the forces 
which create and maintain the pol- 
icy). And, finally, it has a most des- 
tructive effect on freedom of thought 
and expression, particularly but not 
solely in the U.S.A., where that free- 
dom has been for a time destroyed 
by McCarthyism (which has not 
died with the reputation of the Sen- 
ator who gave it its name)* 

Turn now to consider the second 
field in which the Revolution has 
had effects in countries outside the 
Soviet Union—that of the “friendly” 
countries, China and the “New Dem- 
ocracies” in Europe. What exactly 
are the effects? How far has the So- 
viet Union been responsible for the 
creation and the subsequent activ- 
ities of these countries? 

One thing, of course, is clear; the 
Soviet Union, by the example of its 
own achievements, has stimulated 
and encouraged the other countries 
to choose and to follow the paths they 
have chosen (which, be it noticed, 
are different from the path of the 
Soviet Republics in 1917, although 
the goal is the same). Without that 
example, all the other countries, in- 





* For the possibility of being thoroughly anti- 
Communist and yet trying at the same time to 
preserve freedom of thought and expression, see 
Mr. W. L. Chenery’s Freedom of the Press. 
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President Sukarno 
of Indonesia on his 
recent visit to the 
Soviet Union. He is 
greeted warmly by 
the people of Mos- 
cow on his arrival. 


cluding China, would have had a 
longer journey to the stage which 
they have by now reached; and in 
the case of the European new dem- 
ocracies, there is the additional cir- 
cumstance that, had it not been for 
the entry of the Soviet Army into 
their territories, the forces of the 
Western Powers might have come 
into the countries in question in or- 
der to buttress up in the crucial post- 
war years the old reactionary ruling- 
classes. (It was in the hope of doing 
just that that Winston Churchill 
struggled so long to change the 
Roosevelt policy of the “Second 
Front in Western Europe” into one 
of driving from the Mediterranean 
into the “soft under-belly” of South- 
Eastern Europe!). 

But the propaganda stories that 
the Soviet Union “imposed commu- 
nism” on the new democracies 
(which are indeed still a long way 
from a position which can even 
loosely be called communist), or that 
it dominates them by “Soviet imper- 
ialism,” are just further examples 
of the fantastic misrepresentation I 
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have stigmatized above. As for “im- 
posing communism,” it is of course 
not so much impossible as futile to 
attempt it; communism and revolu- 
tion are not articles of export, and 
can only win and hold ground if 
they are brought in by the will and 
power of the people, in a revolution- 
ary situation. (Fortunately, as Wal- 
ter Lippmann pointed out—New 
York Herald Tribune, Sept. 8, ’56— 
it is equally impossible to reverse a 
genuine revolution by military action 
from outside). And anyone who 
visits the European new democracies 
can see that the story of “imperialist 
domination” is complete nonsense. 
The position of China is dif- 
ferent in many respects. It won its 
way to its present socialist position 
by long civil wars, followed—or 
rather accompanied—by shrewd eco- 
nomic policy and a high standard of 
conduct of the revolutionary forces 
towards the mass of civilians; its 
course has thus been very different 
both from that of the USSR and 
those of the new democracies. But 
every Chinese leader will state un- 
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hesitatingly that his country has 
derived and is deriving the greatest 
help from the examples of the So- 
viet Union, not merely in general 
but in dealing with innumerable 
specific problems, and also from the 
technical aid and advice now being 
given in many material problems. 

The third head of study is in the 
effects of the revolution, or rather 
of the existence today of the great 
socialist state, on the world in gen- 
eral, and not specifically on friendly 
or unfriendly countries. It is clear 
that the mere existence today of the 
Soviet Union has a profound effect 
on the international behavior of all 
States. 

One need only think for a moment 
what would be the attitude and con- 
duct of the governments of any of 
the Western Powers in any major 
problem or crisis, if the USSR were 
not there, able to express its views 
with the knowledge that they are 
backed Ly its own prestige and 


power and that of a number of allies. 
This point need not be elaborated; 
it is enough to ask how Britain and 
France would have behaved to Egypt 
over the Suez Canal if it were not 
for the Soviet Union. 

What of the future, of the fortieth 
and subsequent years? There is no 
need to prophesy or speculate; it is 
enough to record that the socialist 
countries are all advancing, the 
capitalist world receding. If I may 
quote two other American journalists 
—Joseph and Stewart Alsop, in the 
New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 30, 
56: “In essence, the danger’”—they 
think of it as a danger, but we need 
not do so—“lies in the rapid and 
progressive shift of the world bal- 
ance of power against America 
and all the West. It is not the mili- 
tury balance only that is shifting. 
It is the political balance, as one can 
see in Suez and in Singapore and 
indeed in almost every vital region 
of Europe and Asia and Africa.” 


MINIMUM CODE OF JUSTICE ENDORSED 


THE INTERNATIONAL Association of Democratic Lawyers, of 
which Mr. D. N. Pritt is President, endorsed a “minimum code” of 
justice for citizens of all countries, at its Congress in Geneva last 
May. The Congress was attended by i70 lawyers from 32 countries, 
including the Soviet Union, China and the People’s Democracies. 


s It is interesting to note that among the nine points of the code 

t unanimously agreed upon, was the ending of all corporal punishment, 
and the abolition of the death penalty in time of peace. 

a The other points agreed upon were in brief: 1. No crime without 

5 a law expressly creating the offense. 2. The need for accused to be 


brought to trial speedily. 3. Fair trial—no punishment involving 


deprivation of liberty imposed except by judicial tribunal. 4. No dis- 
crimination against an accused on grounds of race, religion, class or 
any other causes. 5. Right of defense must include representation by 
qualified lawyers, equal rights with prosecution, unsupervised consul- 
2s tation with counsel from moment of arrest. 6. Conviction should be 
iS based only on facts proved in evidence; confessions must be corro- 
it borated; no arrested person should be subject to any physical pres- 
d sure threats or promises calculated to produce a statement. 7. There 
it should be at least one appeal in all criminal proceedings. 8. (See 


above) 9. No state of emergency abrogating these principles shall 
be permitted in time of peace. 
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Russia: 


A New Perspective 


OR twenty years I have been one 
of the severest critics of the So- 
viet regime. I admit frankly that I 
have found it difficult to analyze its 
significance and effects objectively. 
So many of my personal colleagues 
in the international socialist move- 
ment have been the victims of Sta- 
linism. 

The proceedings of the Twentieth 
Congress have lifted a weight of 
subjective emotion from my mind. 
I hope I can now make less preju- 
diced judgments. I can never forget 
or forgive; but I can estimate more 
clearly. 

The Soviet revolution was the big- 
gest event of the first half of the 
century. It ended the tyranny of 
tsarism. It was a revolution of the 
working class. Personally, I sup- 
ported the view of Rosa Luxembourg 
rather than the view of Lenin. I 
doubt whether the inhumanities of 
Stalin could have occurred if her 
plea for democracy had been fol- 
lowed. I was critical later of the pol- 
icy towards the peasants. But even 
so, even adding the crimes of Stalin, 
there can be no doubt that in the 
circumstances of Russia, where no 
preceding experience of democracy 
had been enjoyed, the Soviet revo- 
lution was a great progressive land- 
mark, . 
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The Twentieth Congress repudi- 
ated so thoroughly inhuman courses 
under Stalin, that it is now the duty 
of those of us who were estranged 
from the regime by these actions to 
revise our attitude drastically to- 
ward the Soviet Government. The 
Khrushchev denunciation of politi- 
cal persecutions might have been ex- 
tended further; one is not convinced 
that a sufficiently fundamental an- 
alysis was made of the structural 
defects in the administration which 
allowed the Stalin excesses to be 
committed. But, allowing for these 
reservations, the frankness and ex- 
tent of the Twentieth Congress’ re- 
pudiation were so great that they 
demand a wholehearted revaluation 
by all Socialists. Only those who 
hold capitalist convictions can re- 
main unaffected. 

This duty becomes all the more 
imperative because the Twentieth 
Congress declarations have been 
followed by action which is the best 
proof of their sincerity. This is ad- 
mitted by all who follow Russian 
events closely. There was, for exam- 
ple, the article by Edward Crank- 
shaw in the Observer of 29 July. 
Mr. Crankshaw has been consistent- 
ly critical of the Soviet regime for 
many years, yet, replying to those 
who believe that nothing has funda- 
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mentally changed and that every- 
thing said and done by Mr. Khrush- 
chev and his friends is an elaborate 
deception designed to hoodwink the 
West, he insists that very real 
changes are taking place. 

His list of these includes the 
steady liquidation of the forced la- 
bor system, the reduced power of the 
Security Police (“the sense of arbi- 
trary terror has vanished”), changes 
in the judicial system (not less the 
recognition that a prisoner should be 
considered innocent until he has been 
proved guilty and that a prisoner’s 
own confession should not be ac- 
cepted as evidence of his guilt), the 
revision of labor laws (abolition of 
“corrective labor” and freedom to 
change jobs), the new social services 
(particularly the new Pensions Bill 
which will “transform the lives and 
futures of the lowest-paid work- 
ers”), the new freedoms for scien- 
tists, technicians, writers, musicians 
and painters. When sceptics say that 
the Russian collective leadership 
could reverse this process as easily 
as they initiated it, they surely un- 
derestimate the effect which these 
changes must have had upon key sec- 
tions of the population and upon the 
people as a whole. Russia, like other 
countries dependent upon industrial 
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The Soviet passen- 
ger jet-plane "TU- 
104," first of a 
new jet-plane pas- 
senger service, dis- 
charging _ passen- 
gers at the Warsaw 
airport. 


development, cannot ignore her 
scientists and technicians; they are 
inhaling a new atmosphere of free- 
dom and would not readily surrender 
it. The masses of the people are en- 
joying further social security and 
are anticipating still more. They will 
not lightly acquiesce in a reversal of 
their advance and their hopes. 

Mr. Crankshaw’s evidence bears 
out what many of us are learning in 
our own experience. Over three years 
I have been taking up many cases 
of residents in the Soviet Union and 
other communist countries who have 
wished to come to this country. I find 
that there is a new responsive atti- 
tude when one makes these applica- 
tions now. I have had an opportunity 
to observe cultural contributions 
from communist countries and have 
been surprised by the absence of 
doctrinaire propaganda. The facili- 
ties for exchange visits, particularly 
of students (of which I hope the ut- 
most advantage will be taken), are 
further evidence of the spirit of 
liberty which is now breaking down 
the barriers of the past. 

I hope I am not writing with any 
“superiority complex” towards Rus- 
sia and the communist countries. 
They have much to teach us, I be- 
lieve, in the application of industrial 
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democracy which is so fundamental 
to socialism. And when one has crit- 
icized the absence of liberty under 
Stalinism I have always been very 
conscious of the denial of freedom in 
British colonial territories, the dic- 
tatorship which is now being prac- 
ticed in Cyprus, the 40,006 detainees 
in Kenya who have never had an 
opportunity of public trial, the de- 
portations from a number of col- 
onies, the thousand Africans who 
have been hanged in Kenya (less 
than one-third of whom have been 
charged with killing). 

Freedom is indivisible. One would 
never have had the right to condemn 
what has occurred in communist 
countries if one had not also con- 
demned what has happened in British 





territories—indeed, if one had not 
condemned denials of liberty wher- 
ever practiced, in America, in French 
colonies, in South Africa, or any- 
where else. 

The changes in Soviet Russia pro- 
vide a great new opportunity for the 
friends of freedom in Britain to es- 
tablish friendship with the Russian 
people. I believe that very wide op- 
portunities are opening before us, 
which will in time affect the interna- 
tional Socialist movement as well as 
the relations between our peoples. 
This will not happen in a day; but 
it is the duty of all of us who are 
internationalists, who desire peace, 
and who love liberty to contribute 
what we can to the broadening of 
Anglo-Soviet friendship. 





FROM SCOTT NEARING 








WHEN WE LIVE in a neighborhood we may feud and quarrel with 
neighbors on any one of a thousand sources of irritation and misun- 
derstanding, or we may “get on” with those who live near us by 
making allowances and going out of our way to avoid conflict. The 
good neighbor is the one who cheerfully and repeatedly overlooks 
forgets, forgives and tries once more. 

The United States and its people live on the Planet Earth, among 
neighbor states and peoples. Among these international neighbors 
the Soviet Union, born in 1917, is a newcomer. But during its two 
score years of existence, it has climbed into a position of major 
consequence in world affairs. 

Since the cold war was begun in 1946, the Government of the 
United States has gone out of its way to denounce the Soviet Union. 
Meanwhile the people of the United States have been taught to look 
upon the USSR as public enemy number one. The results of this 
propaganda have been, to say the last, unfortunate; if they end in 
a shooting war, they will be disastrous. 

It is high time for us to apply to the world neighborhood the 
obvious rules of good neighbor relations. If the U.S.A. and the USSR 
are to live together on the same planet, they must overlook, forget. 
forgive and try once more to live neighborly. 
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Pomnan: The Background 


by BEATRICE KING 


While this article was written by 
the author, who recently visited 
Poland, before the Poznan trials, we 
believe that it throws important 
light on what led up to the Poznan 
events and on developments arising 
out of them as well as out of the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. Foreign corre- 
spondents present at the trials have 
reported on the fairness with which 
they were conducted, the vigor with 
which counsel for the defense han- 
dled their clients’ cases, and the mild- 
ness of the sentences pronounced by 
the court. We hope later to publish 
a fuller account of the trials. 


IKE VULTURES scenting the 
prey, the Western press swooped 

on the Poznan demonstrations to 
gorge themselves on “dead socialism” 
in Poland. Actually few of them were 
present at the occurrence. Their in- 
formation generally came _ second, 
third, or even fourth hand, from 
centers that appear to exist solely 
for the purpose of misleading the 





BEATRICE KING, distinguished Brit- 
ish educator, is known to our readers 
for her articles on Soviet education. 
She has traveled widely in Poland and 
the other Peoples’ Democracies. 
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world about the People’s Democra-. 
cies, 

But the affair was serious enough. 
The official figures were 53 people 
killed and 300 wounded. For Poland 
whose people died in their millions 
in concentration camps, in gas ovens, 
in cellars and behind barricades in 
the fight against Hitler, for her to 
lose 58 men in peace time, killed ap- 
parently by their own people, is too 
horrifying to contemplate. The shock 
reached into every home. 

The event can be clearly separated 
into two parts. One was the work- 
ers’ demonstration wrongly informed 
that their deputation had been turned 
away by the Government in Warsaw. 
The other was the shooting from 
tanks and machine guns. 

It is probable that in no country 
that had suffered from the Hitler 
occupation, was there so much de- 
manded from the people on the ces- 
sation of war. In addition to the loss 
of 6 million, among whom were the 
flower of Polish life, the skilled and 
highly trained professional workers 
and administrators, the whole econ- 
omy had been destroyed and schools 
were dismantled and ruined, cattle 
either sent to Germany or slaugh- 
tered, men, women and children sent 
to Germany to work as slaves. For 
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at least five years the people starved 
and resisted. It is important to re- 
call this. 

When the war ended, the people 
who hoped to get back their proper- 
ties and their wealth, combined with 
the politicians of the West in an 
effort to prevent the radical change 
which alone could save Poland as a 
nation. For a time the country’s 
forces, physically and intellectually, 
were engaged in the internal strug- 
gle for power. When finally the peo- 
ple won, and Poland set out on the 
road to socialism, the country im- 
mediately turned to rebuilding its 
ravished cities and its devastated 
economy. Rebuilding was soon ac- 
companied by the building of new 
centers of heavy industry to lay the 
foundation for the country’s eco- 
nomic independence. There was no 
let up. No breathing space. No time 
or possibility to recuperate after the 
terrible war years. 

And because in the first flush of 
national pride, the first glorifying 
in freedom, people gave themselves 
willingly, the government continued 
to demand more and more without 
giving sufficient immediate return. 
The people were tired, very tired, 
strained almost to breaking point. 
The improvement in living condi- 
tions was much slower than they had 
expected, and the reasons for this 
were not explained adequately or suf- 
ficiently to the workers. 

The demands for increased labor 
norms continued unceasingly. There 
seemed to have grown up a great 
gulf between the governmental ap- 
paratus and the men on the job in 
factory or mine. Often the democracy 
the new regime had promised turned 
out to be bureaucracy. And the 
Polish workers had had enough of 
bureaucracy. The Poles are a very 
proud and even wilful people. They 
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do not take kindly to discipline im- 
posed from above. They held it was 
time they saw, here and now, some 
of the benefits they were being prom- 
ised for the future. That many of 
them were even now better off than 
they had been under the pre-war 
regime was admitted to me on many 
occasions even a year ago. There 
were many however, who in respect 
to some foods and housing, were not 
so well off. The main thing how- 
ever, was that they were tired with 
the strain of the demands being 
made on them. So the workers in 
the factory at Poznan sent a deputa- 
tion to Warsaw to lay their griev- 
ances before the Government. 
Before this happened, the 20th 
Party Congress in the USSR had 
had its effect in Poland, which in 
any case had been following its own 
national line to socialism. Thou- 
sands of political prisoners were al- 
most immediately released. Without 
doubt there were many among them 
as bitter enemies on release as they 
were when imprisoned. They were a 
godsend to agents seeking at least to 
hinder, if they could not actually pre- 
vent, Poland becoming socialist. 
The deputation from the factory 
was for some reason not received im- 
mediately. At once the rumor was 
spread that the Government—the 
people’s Government—had refused 
to meet the workers’ representatives. 
The workers in the factory decided 
to march through the streets in pro- 
test. It was to be quite orderly. But 
as the procession formed up machine 
guns appeared on the roofs. Young 
men with guns and revolvers started 
shouting slogans. Then tanks ap- 
peared. One asks where did the 
tanks and machine guns come from? 
Not from the factories. The workers 
do not have these weapons in their 
homes or in the factories. They do 
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not need them. They will not shoot 
their own people. The question has 
not yet been answered as to the ex- 
tent to which the justifiable griev- 
ances of the workers were exploited 
with the hope of bringing about 
a serious rising just when the Poz- 
nan Fair was being held, and there 
were many foreign business men in 
the country. 

Since the event, there have been 
searching inquiries into the causes, 
and there have been ministerial dis- 
missals. There is now to be an eas- 
ing of the demands made on work- 
ers and greater attention to con- 
sumer goods. This year the harvest 
is expected to be much better than 
the previous year when drought took 
its toll of yield. The recent cut in 
the armed forces and in arms ex- 
penditure, which was so great a 
drain on the country’s resources, has 
released men and funds for industry 
and agriculture. Above all the polit- 
ical education of the workers, to give 
them an understanding of the situa- 
tion, of the reasons for measures that 
have to be taken and sacrifices that 
may have to be made, is to be greatly 
improved. Certainly the Government 
and the Communist Party were 
shaken up by the event. But any 
hopes for an overthrow of the Peo- 
ple’s Democracy of Poland and a re- 
turn to capitalism of any kind are 
completely out of the question. I was 
convinced last year of the firm sup- 
port for the regime of the workers 
and of the intellectuals, who though 
they grumble, are ready to make 
their contribution to the new life. 
Nothing that has happened since al- 
ters my conviction. On the contrary, 
I am now more convinced than ever 
of Poland’s success in building so- 
cialism. 

The Polish Communist Party re- 
acted quickly to the 20th Party 
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Congress of the Soviet Union and 
the measures being taken will lead 
to the genuine democratization of 
the country. Let us not forget that 
from even before Poland’s division 
among Russia, Austro-Hungary and 
Germany, the country had no ex- 
perience of genuine democracy. The 
essential security for democracy is 
only now coming within reach, and 
experience is being gained. Free- 
dom of intellectual discussion, desir- 
able and necessary as it is, does not 
of itself solve a people’s daily prob- 
lems, does not of itself lead to de- 
mocracy. Speakers’ Corner at Mar- 
ble Arch in London, makes little if 
any contribution to the solution of 
Britain’s problems. The really im- 
portant and far-reaching effect of 
Poznan has been to make the Com- 
munist Party realize where it had 
gone wrong and admit it publicly. In 
the future the whole nation must be 
involved in building democracy, which 
means cooperation with all honest 
people whether outside the Party or 
not. Local leadership and local polit- 
ical education, in factory and in field 
is to be greatly improved by much 
better and freer lines of communica- 
tion between the head and the body. 
There is to be no more exclusiveness 
among Party members. The Na- 
tional Front Organization is to be 
national in deed as well as in name. 
With this change in political ap- 
proach should be coupled the new 
approach in trade union activity as 
expressed in the report of chairman 
Wiktor Klosiewicz in which he 
stressed the necessity for the demo- 
cratization of factory trade union 
organization. The old practice of 
ignoring members, of not consulting 
them, of frequently imposing deci- 
sions from above, must cease. The 
principle of collective work in the 
trade union is to be encouraged. 
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The response of the workers to 
all this has been immediate and pos- 
sibly startling to some of the leaders. 
Workers are insisting on the re- 
moval of bureaucratic directors, and 
insisting successfully. Others are 
going further and recommending 
forcefully collective responsibility 
for the running of the factory, that 
the director appointed by the relevant 
ministry be also answerable to the 
directorate elected by the factory. A 
new draft law is to be presented to 
the Seym in October by the Central 
Council of Trade Unions, whose aim 
is to give the workpeople of any en- 
terprise a considerable say in the 
management of the works. 


fect of the Poznan demonstration 
with its tragic consequences. The 
leaven of democratization had begun 
to work long before that, and before 
the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party. The two events 
speeded up the process, released 
springs that habit had kept coiled. 
Increasing international security, 
increasing trade and the successful 
fulfilment of plans, have all been 
combining towards an easing of re- 
strictions of all kinds, towards a 
greater trust in the abilities and 
wisdom of the ordinary people. But, 
as so often happens, the reactions to 
the changing situation was too slow 
at the top. The lesson is now being 
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learnt thoroughly. 


NEW YORK TIMES REPORTS POZNAN TRIALS 
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“THE CONSENSUS of Western observers is that the Polish Govern- 
ment has so far made good on its promise of ‘fair and open’ trials 
for the accused in the Poznan riots. These observers have serious re- 
servations about the code of justice under which the accused are 
standing trial, but the actual courtroom processes in their opinion 
have been conducted with scrupulous fairness. .. . 

“No hindrances have been put in the way of foreign newsmen re- 
porting the trials. Post office officials were instructed to give them 
the best possible servce. . . . Polish authorities have provided facilities 
for broadcasts to the West. Western diplomats . . . have been allowed 
into all sessions. Three Western legal observers . . . have been treated 
as honored guests. .. .” (Sidney Gruson, New York Times, Oct. 1) 

“Lenient sentences were pronounced today in the first verdict to 
come out of the major Poznan riot trials. ... The same fairness and 
impartiality that had marked Judge Celinski’s conduct of the trial 
was evident in his verdict. The court, he said, had considered only the 
statements made in the courtroom where ‘the accused could talk freely, 
and had thrown out pre-trial interrogation at which the police al- 
legedly had resorted to brutality. . . .” (October 9) 

“The Government has gained considerable credit at home for 
allowing complete freedom in the courts. The people of Poznan cer- 
tainly did not expect it nor did the lawyers defending accused per- 
sons. Somewhat hesitant at first, defense attorneys have become 
progressively bolder as they realized that the Government meant to 
carry out its intention of permitting ‘fair and open trial.’ 

“The result has been a noticeable relaxation both among Poznan’s 
populace and the large militia corps assigned to duty in the city as 
the outset of the trials.” (October 11) 
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Bulganin-Eisenhower Exchange 
on H-Bomb Tests 


N OCTOBER 17, Premier Bul- 

ganin of the Soviet Union addres- 
sed a letter to President Eisenhower 
declaring the readiness of the Soviet 
Government “to conclude an agreement 
with the United States of America im- 
mediately for discontinuing atomic 
weapons tests.” On October 21 the 
White House released the text of the 
letter, which had previously been made 
public by Moscow, and of President 
Eisenhower’s reply. 

The President’s letter, couched in 
very sharp terms, charged that Mr. 
Bulganin’s letter, coming in the midst 
of a national election campaign, con- 
stituted an interference in our internal 
affairs. In view of the fact that the 
Soviet Premier had raised the question 
in previous communications, the latest 
one having gone unanswered, and that 
the Soviet Union has been repeatedly 
proposing the cessation of tests for 
over a year, and long before this had 
been made a main campaign issue by 
Democratic candidate Adlai Stevenson, 
this charge seems to be an unwarranted 
one. It is certain that the American 
people will be disappointed that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has refused to take 
steps on the vital matter of ending 
H-bomb tests, supported by leading 
scientists all over the country. 

Mr. Stevenson issued a statement in 
connection with the. Bulganin letter 
repeating his pledge that if elected the 
taming of the H-bomb would be a 
major objective. His running mate 
Democratic Vice-Presidentiai candidate 
Estes Kefauver, declared that “we 
should talk with Mr. Bulganin about 
his proposal” and urged that the very 
survival of the world required “calling 
a halt to these deadly tests.” 
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The texts of the two letters and the 
Stevenson statement follow: 


BULGANIN’S LETTER 


Translation from the Russian 


The Kremlin, Moscow, 
October 17, 1956. 
Dear Mr. President: 

In this letter I should like to broach 
a subject to which—for readily under- 
standable reasons—a great deal of at- 
tention is being paid, especially recent- 
ly, in the United States of America 
and elsewhere. I have in mind the ques- 
tion of atomic weapons, and in par- 
ticular the testing of this weapon. 

We have more than once had the 
opportunity to exchange views on this 
subject, both during my personal meet- 
ing with you in Geneva, last year, as 
well as in the subsequent correspond- 
ence. However, since it has not as yet 
been possible to reach agreement on the 
question of atomic weapons, it would 
be desirable to try again to evaluate 
the existing possibilities for progress 
toward the conclusion of a pertinent in- 
hibition of atomic weapons. 

It is precisely for this reason that I 
am addressing this letter to you. 

We realize, of course, that an elec- 
tion campaign is being conducted in the 
United States, in the course of which 
the discussion of various questions of 
international significance, among them 
the question of disarmament, acquires 
the form of polemic. However, we can- 
not fail to note the fact that in a num- 
ber of cases, in speeches by persons 
in an official capacity, there has been 
obvious distortion of the policy of the 
Soviet Union concerning the above- 
mentioned questions. Unfortunately. 
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this applies particularly to the state- 
ments by Mr. Dulles, who does, not 
hesitate to make direct attacks against 
the ‘Soviet Union and its peace-loving 
foreign policy. 

I have already had the opportunity 
to call your attention to the importance 
which is attached by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment co the problem of disarmament 
and to the search for ways of achieving 
agreement on this problem. Therefore 
you will understand our desire to have 
complete clarity, in considering the 
problem of disarmament, as to the posi- 
tions taken by our Governments con- 
cerning the problem of disarmament 
and in partieular the atomic question. 

I think, Mr. President, that you will 
agree that the problem of atomic weap- 
ons remains one of the most urgent in- 
ternational problems. 

I need not speak at length of the fact 
that the Soviet Government has been 
and is in favor of an unconditional 
prohibition of atomic weapons, inas- 
much as the present situation, with its 
ever-increasing race in the production 
of these weapons, is inconsistent with 
the aim of further easing international 
tension and freeing nations from the 
fear of atomic war. It is well known 
that, even in the United States of 
America, there is increasing anxiety 
as to the possible consequences. of the 
present race in atomic armaments. 

I can only express regret at the fact 
that the United States Government 
still does not consider it possible to co- 
operate in the effort of many other na- 
tions, efforts which are directed toward 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and 
toward the conclusion of a pertinent in- 
ternational agreement to this end. But 
let us assume that for a certain period 
of time no agreement on the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons will be achieved. 
Does this mean that no effort should be 
undertaken to find various partial so- 
lutions for this question, solutions 
which would facilitate future agree- 
ment on total exclusion of atomic weap- 
ons from the national armament, with 
the provision that atomic energy should 
be used only for peaceful purposes? I 
think that such efforts should be con- 
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tinued and their results depend to a 
great extent on the position of the 
United States and the USSR. 

Until the necessary agreement on 
the prohibition of atomic weapons is 
attained, it would, in our opinion, be 
desirable to reach agreement at this 
time on at least the first step toward 
the solution of the problem of atomic 
weapons—the prohibition of testing 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, as pro- 
posed in my message to you of Sept. 
11, 1956. 

I think you will also agree that, in 
the event that an agreement is reached 
on this question, no serious problem 
will arise in connection with the super- 
vision of the implementation of such 
an agreement, since any explosion of 
an atomic or hydrogen bomb cannot, in 
the present state of scientific knowl- 
edge, be produced without being rec- 
orded in other countries. Would not 
the best guarantee against the viola- 
tion of such an agreement be the mere 
fact that secret testing of nuclear 
weapons is impossible and that con- 
sequently a government undertaking 
the solemn obligation to stop making 
tests could not violate it without ex- 
posing itself to the entire world as the 
violator of an international agreement? 

We fully share the opinion recently 
expressed by certain prominent public 
figures in the United States concerning 
the necessity and the possibility of 
concluding an agreement on the matter 
of prohibiting atomic weapon tests and 
concerning the positive influence which 
this would have on the entire interna- 
tional situation. 

I cannot conceal a certain degree of 
surprise on my part, Mr. President. 
concerning the doubts expressed by you 
as to whether the Soviet Union is really 
willing to discontinue testing its atomic 
and hydrogen weapons. There is de- 
cidedly no basis for such doubts. I must 
say the same thing regarding your 
statement that discontinuance of testing 
the atomic weapons by the United 
States would be “a unilateral American 
act.” Such a step on the part of the 
United States cannot in any way be 
unilateral, since the Soviet Union itself 
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proposes that coordinated action be un- 
dertaken by the nations with Soviet 
participation. 

We have also noted your statement 
to the effect that the question of prohi- 
biting the testing of atomic weapons 
can be decided only by concluding an 
agreement on the program of disarma- 
ment as a whole. It would, of course 
be well if such an agreement on disar- 
mament could be reached in the very 
near future. But it is a well-known 
fact that such an agreement is not 
within sight at present. This is attested 
by the fact that the United States, as 
well as certain other participants in 
negotiations on disarmament, renounces 
its own proposals as soon as the Soviet 
Union accepts these proposals. This 
was the very thing that happened, for 
example, with the proposals concerning 
the question of establishing a limit on 
the size of the armed forces of the five 
great powers. 

Since this is the situation, it is our 
deep conviction that the solution of the 
problem of testing atomic weapons 
should not be made contingent on an 
agreement concerning the problem of 
disarmament as a whole. 

As far as the Soviet Government is 
concerned, it is prepared to conclude an 
agreement with the United States of 
America immediately for discontinuing 
atomic weapon tests. We proceed, of 
course, on the basis of the assumption 
that other states having the atomic 
weapon at their disposal will likewise 
adhere to such an agreement. 

It goes without saying that the So- 
viet Government will, as always, con- 
tinue to contribute toward the achieve- 
ment of an agreement on other prob- 
lems of disarmament, not to mention 
the fact that it has, as you know, re- 
cently undertaken a unilateral reduc- 
tion of its armed forces by 1,840,000 
men without waiting for such an agree- 
ment. 

I shall be grateful, Mr. President, for 
whatever considerations you may con- 
sider it possible to express in corinec- 
tion with the foregoing. 

With sincere respect, 

N. BULGANIN 


EISENHOWER’S REPLY 


Oct. 21, 1956 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

I have the letter which your embassy 
handed me through Secretary Dulles 
on Oct. 19. I regret to find that this 
letter departs from accepted interna- 
tional practice in a number of respects. 

First, the sending of your note in 
the midst of a national election cam- 
paign of which you take cognizance, 
expressing your support of the opinions 
of “certain prominent public figures in 
the United States” constitutes an inter- 
ference by a foreign nation in our in- 
ternal affairs of a kind which, if in- 
dulged in by an Ambasador, would lead 
to his being declared persona non grata 
in accordance with long-established 
custom. 

Second, having delivered a lengthy 
communication in the Russian language, 
you have published it before it could 
be carefully translated and delivered 
to me. Because of this, and of the 
necessity of placing the facts accu- 
rately before the public, I am compelled 
to release this reply immediately. 

Third, your statement with respect 
to the Secretary of State is not only 
unwarranted, but is personally offen- 
sive to me. 

Fourth, you seem to impugn my own 
sincerity. 

However, I am not instructing the 
Department of State to return your 
letter to your embassy. That is not be- 
cause I am tolerant of these departures 
from accepted international practice 
but because I still entertain the hope 
that direct communications between us 
may serve the cause of peace. 

You and I have exchanged a number 
of letters since our meeting in Geneva 
on the reduction of armaments and re- 
lated matters in our effort to make pro- 
gress toward the goal of peace. I hope 
that that practice may be resumed in 
accordance with accepted standards. 

The United States has for a long 
time been intensively examining, evalu- 
ating and planning dependable means 
of stopping the arms race and reducing 
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and controlling armaments. These ex- 
plorations include the constant exami- 
nation and evaluation of nuclear tests. 
To be effective, and not simply a 
mirage, all these plans require systems 
of inspection and control, both of which 
your Government has steadfastly re- 
fused to accept. Even my “open skies” 
proposal of mutual aerial inspection. 
suggested as a first step, you rejected. 

However, though disappointed, we are 
not discouraged. We will continue un- 
relenting in our efforts to attain these 
goals. We will close no doors which 
might open a secure way to serve 
humanity. 

We shall entertain and _ seriously 
evaluate all proposals from any source 
which seem to have merit, and we shall 
constantly seek for ourselves formula- 
tions which might dependably remove 
the atomic menace. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


STATEMENT BY 
ADLAI STEVENSON 


Chicago, Oct., 21 

The Russians have previously indi- 
cated their interest in stopping H-bomb 
explosions. Although there appears to 
be nothing new in Mr. Bulganin’s latest 
communication, it is encouraging that 


Russia appears to be still disposed to 
curb these dreadful weapons. 

Last Monday I said that, if elected 
President, the taming of the H-bomb 
would be a major objective. That is still 
my position. Nobody can say at this 
point how sincere the Russians are in 
this matter, but I do know that we can- 
not afford to let them continuously 
appear before the rest of the world as 
more devoted to peace and disarmament 
than we are. 

The White House seems to have dis- 
missed the Russian offer out of hand, 
but the world and the American peo- 
ple expect sober consideration from 
our leaders of all possibility for reduc- 
ing tension and the danger of war— 
most of all nuclear war. This White 
House attitude is hardly consistent 
with Mr. Eisenhower’s previous esti- 
mates of Soviet intentions. After all 
it was only last year at the Geneva 
summit conference that the President 
informed us that the Soviet leaders 
desired peace just as much as we do. 

Finally, we should bear in mind that 
curbing the H-bomb can be undertaken 
without relying on Russian good faith. 
Scientists have repeatedly emphasized 
that H-bomb explosions are detectable 
anywhere in the world. As I said a few 
days ago you can’t hide an H-bomb 
explosion any more than you can hide 
an earthquake. 


SENATOR ELLENDER URGES NEW POLICY ON USSR 
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SENATOR ALLEN J. ELLENDER (D-La) called for a new West- 
ern approach to the Soviet Union in a press interview in Brisbane, 
Australia, following a visit to the USSR. According to the New York 
Times, Sept. 12, he said that Nikita S. Khrushchev, with whom he 
had a long talk, “has a lot of sense.” The dispatch said Senator El- 
lender reported that he was allowed to see anything he wanted in the 
Soviet Union and that no one outlined a program for him. He found 
that the Soviet Union is enjoying a greater amount of freedom today 
than it ever knew under the Tsars. He also declared: “I saw chimneys 
everywhere billowing smoke all over the horizon. I have never seen 
as much building as I saw in Russia—houses, apartments and fac- 








tories are going up everywhere.” Senator Ellender urged a trial 
period of coexistence free of force or intimidation. 
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How the USSR Teaches the Blind 


by ANNA SEGHERS 


The distinguished German writer Anna Seghers is especially known 
in this country for her best-selling novel The Last Cross. Among her 
other books are The Revolt of the Fishermen, The Price on His Head, 
The Road Through February and The Rescue. We have translated 
this article from a series that was published in book form in Germany 
upon her return from a trip to the Soviet Union. 


N THE Museum of the Revolu- 

tion in Moscow, I was looking at 
the photograph of the Bolshevik 
deputies to the Duma who had in 
1914 raised their voices against the 
war. A little old man comes into the 
museum hall; he introduces himself 
as Petrovsky—one of the deputies 
in the photograph I was looking at. 
Although shriveled and old, he was 
still as sprightly and merry as he 
appeared in the photograph. 

In the museum, in which old pho- 
tographs have suddenly come to life, 
there are also rooms filled with ob- 
jects that have traveled the opposite 
road. Originating in pulsating life. 
they now repose in display cabinets. 
The numerous presents which peo- 
ple from all over the country, from 
the whole world, had sent to Stalin 
—feather head-dress of Indian 
chiefs and reindeer carvings from 
the White Sea, dolls from a toy fac- 
tory and silk embroidery from Tur- 
kestan. I saw how these objects 
came to life as one class of school 
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children after another was conducted 
through the museum. The whole 
globe then seemed to be present in 
the museum room—varying regions 
and climes brought to life by the 
white hands, brown hands, black 
hands that all had shaped the things 
in here. The nations came alive in 
the eyes of the many children. 
One class of teen-age boys and 
girls walked in with hesitant, care- 
ful steps, holding one another by 
the hands, their heads bent forward. 
With faltering steps they moved be- 
tween the display cabinets. With 
strange and to me at first inexpli- 
cable expressions on their faces they 
listened to the teacher. When she 
knocked on one of the glass cases. 
they bent their heads in unison. 
Their eyes did not light up visualiz- 
ing distant lands and peoples—they 
were the graduating class of a 
boarding school for the blind. With 
a peculiar intentness, seemingly with 
a sixth sense, they absorbed what 
was being described to them. They 
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“saw” and yet they could not see. 
The more the teacher described to 
them, the more colorful and varied 
her descriptions became, the more 
intently they listened. They found 
complete fulfillment because numer- 
ous things, new to them, were made 
accessible to them in terms of what 
they were familiar with. Did they 
really understand? Or did they un- 
derstand only in part? 

Living in a society in which most 
people appear happy and_ strong. 
how can those whom nature has 
dealt with so unkindly, be happy or 
strong? 

The next morning I went to their 
school. The director was not par- 
ticularly happy about my visit, be- 
cause they were just getting ready 
to move into a new building. He did 
not like to have to show a visitor 
through an establishment which he 
had come to considerate entirely in- 
adequate.. The first class we went 
into was studying biology. Models of 
reptiles were passed from hand to 
hand and were carefully felt. Fin- 
gers explored the snakes’ windings 
the tortoises’ armor. Sometimes ? 
student took a long time touching 
and feeling an animal, until finally 
an expression of recognition ap- 
peared on his face. 

There are throughout the world 
devoted, even superb teachers of the 
blind. In Switzerland, in Scandina- 
via, in the United States, in many 
countries there are excellent schools 
for the blind, in which the best of 
teachers apply the most advanced 
methods. The blind children of Mos- 
cow are devoted to their school, as 
children everywhere, especially the 
blind ones, are devoted to a school 
in which they have found love, When 
they return on visits as adults, they 
embrace the models and stuffed ani- 
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mals in the hallways who had been 
their playfellows. 

Only a few of them had been born 
blind. Most of them had lost their 
sight through illness or accident, 
some were blinded by the war, in 
bombing attacks or as young soldiers 
—those are the oldest students here. 
Since pictures are inaccessible to 
them, only shapes being meaning- 
ful, they are very attached to re- 
liefs and sculptures of people. The 
children of this school eagerly feel 
the sculptured figures of the Soviet 
leaders, they want to know how they 
looked, those to whom they owe 
their government and school. Above 
the sculptures of persons of whose 
appearance the children are to ac- 
quire a vivid conception, are their 
pictures, which their teachers de- 
scribe for them, so that when the 
names are mentioned they have a 
concrete conception in their minds. 
As in all Soviet schools, there are 
slogans and flags and emblems of 
the different Soviet Republics on 
the walls. The children describe 
them—for they are as well acquaint- 
ed with their classrooms as the chil- 
dren elsewhere. 

In science and crafts specially con- 
structed instruments and apparatus 
are used, with scales and dials in 
braille. Demonstrations and experi- 
ments which are usually visual, are 
arranged so that they become ac- 
cessible to touch—as for instance 
the water level in communicating 
tubes. This is similar to what is done 
in other countries. But the question 
arises: how will the students be 
able to use what they are learning 
here? The usual carving and basket 
weaving is considered of minor im- 
portance: in this Moscow school for 
the blind. “We feel that the blind 
person can learn the same things 
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as a seeing person; that in our so- 
ciety he can, in interaction and co- 
operation with his fellow-humans, 
take part in the work in which all] 
participate.” 

I knew a woman who was a teacher 
at a school for the blind in Madrid. 
Her favorite student, a wide-awake. 
gifted boy, had finally graduated 
from the school. It was time for 
him to go out into the world. His 
leaving was heartbreaking. A few 
weeks later the teacher met him 
again. The boy was sitting at a 
street corner, repairing damaged 
wicker chairs which people brought 
to him out of compassion. At school 
he had enthusiastically studied mu- 
sic and had eagerly read everything 
on a variety of subjects that was 
available in braille. Sadly the teach- 
er went away without approaching 
him. What good would it have been 
for the boy to be reminded of his 
school life, of the care of a teacher 
who for a few years had conveyed 
knowledge and learning to him? His 
parents did not have the means to 
continue his education in these sub- 
jects. 

The director of this Moscow 
school maintains a continuous writ- 
ten record of the life of his former 
students. “For myself, and when I’m 
gone, for my successors.” 

Every student remains in touch 
with the school after leaving. The 
school keeps track of him, and also 
is in touch with his family and his 
work associates. At an early date 
before he leaves school, the adminis- 
tration establishes connections for 
him with the Society of the Blind. 
which during such a time of transi- 
tion from school to working life 
takes special care to help in this 
adjustment. 

Those who left last year chose a 
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variety of occupations. Only a few 
stay home and do housework. Others 
went into factories such as textiles 
and precision mechanics, others be- 
came artisans. 

Some were allowed to keep the 
special tools, etc., to which they had 
become accustomed in their occu- 
pational training. Some became mu- 
sicians. The Moscow Institute for 
the Blind has the same program of 
studies as other schools, taking over 
one year longer to cover the com- 
plete curriculum of all grades. Those 
who have passed the university en- 
trance examinations are entitled to 
the services of a special reader who 
is assigned to them for all needed 
reading matter not available in 
braille. 

Both classical and modern Soviet 
authors are published in braille, as 
are translations of many foreign 
authors. The school’s reading room 
is crowded. Fingers glide rapidly 
over the raised braille letters; faces, 
though not bent over the books, and 
with unseeing eyes, reflect intent in- 
terest. 

Reading preferences are somewhat 
different from those of other schools. 
Interest in novels and historical ma- 
terial overshadows that in adven- 
ture and travel books. 

Musical instruction (where solo 
performances and choruses for the 
May Day celebrations were being 
prepared at the time I visited the 
school), the wall newspaper in 
braille, gymnastics and_ sports, 
where, for instance, the target for 
throwing is indicated by knocking 
—all these activities prepare i.*> 
children to lead a full, happy life 
with the rest of the community. To 
them, too, applies the inscription 
over the delivery ward of the 
women’s clinic: Every human being 
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is a welcome guest at the table of 
life! 

The Pioneer Group of this school 
regularly visits the groups at other 
schools, so that the children learn 
early to adapt themselves mutually 
and to be helpful. 

The director has been working in 
the field of instruction for the blind 
since 1921, until last year in regular 
school. His two assistants are equal- 
ly experienced in this field. “We con- 
sider it senseless to have laws which 
would limit the rights of the blind 
in the choice of occupation, mar- 
riage, the raising of families. Most 
of the causes of blindness are dis- 
appearing. The more man succeeds 
in subjugating nature, the more he 
increases his knowledge, his inade- 
quacy decreases, and the causes of 





blindness: war, accidents, sickness. 
will be done away with. I foresee a 
time, when I and my assistants will 
be out of jobs.” 

The biography of Helen Keller, 
who owed her whole education and 
training to a devoted young teacher 
is well known in America and Eu- 
rope. The book has had considerable 
influence on teachers everywhere. 
Montessori learned from it, as she 
wrote, “to liberate the imprisoned 
soul through the training of the 
senses.” 

A similar book has appeared in 
the Soviet Union. (Skorokhodova: 
“How I Became a Participant in My 
Surroundings.”) In it, speaking for 
many like herself, she reports how 
Soviet society “frees the imprisoned 
soul” of its blind and handicapped. 





1913 

MURR oot desicncrays 28,068 
BESET sis cissaveians 15,726 
Ukrainian SSR .... 7,841 
Byelorussian SSR .. =1,167 
Uzbek SSR ....... 139 
Kazakh SSR ..... 244 
Georgian SSR .... 461 
Azerbaidzhanian SSR 353 
Lithuanian SRR .. 421 
Moldavian SSR 293 
Latvian SSR ..... 638 
Kirghiz SSR ..... 21 
Tadzhik SSR ..... 19 
Armenian SSR.... 13 
Turkmenian SSR .. 70 
Estonian SSR ... 531 
Karelo-Finnish SSR 








—From “National Economy of the USSR,” 
statistical hand book, 1956 


NUMBER OF DOCTORS (Including DENTISTS) IN THE 
UNION REPUBLICS OF THE USSR 


1940 1950 1955 
155,323 265,031 333,776 
90,385 159,480 197,612 
35,258 51,727 64,864 
5,214 7,210 9,455 
3,153 6,571 8,821 
2,751 6,479 9,762 
4,894 9,510 11,768 
3,340 6,446 7,406 
1,971 2,750 3,880 
1,055 2,462 2,972 
2,502 2,946 4,275 
600 1,751 2,345 
648 1,310 1,818 
1,020 2,575 3,357 
1,019 1,640 2,081 
1,056 1,491 2,398 
457 683 962 
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T HAPPENED in the village of 
Verteyevka, Bryansk Region, twen- 
ty-five or perhaps thirty years ago. 

My paper had sent me to a village 
in Bryansk Region, I don’t remember 
the name, and about an hour after my 
arrival, I was whirled away by a young 
reporter from a local newspaper. 

“We’re going to meet Lysistrata in 
Verteyevka,” he said, and that’s all I 
could get out of him. 

I sat in the car remembering Aris- 
tophanes at the Art Theatre. 

Lysistrata, the wife of an Athenian 
captain, an independent, resolute wom- 
an, led a strike of the Athenian women 
to make their husbands stop the war 
with Sparta. 

The women refused their husbands 
everything, even food. Weakness or 
treachery among the wives was severe- 
ly punished. 

For three acts the men stormed and 
threatened, to the strains of music. In 
the middle of the fourth act they capit- 
ulated, and the war ended before the 
final curtain. 

Lysistrata had won. 


NOVEMBER, 1956 


by G. RYKLIN 


And now I was again to see Lysis- 
trata—known in the village as Aksinia 
Karaseva. 

Semyon Karasev, the husband of this 
village Lysistrata, was not a captain 
of men—but he liked fighting, and his 
fighting was done mainly with Aksinia. 

She had developed a habit of going 
to meetings, she was letting her tongue 
clack, sticking her nose into public 
matters, making speeches! 

Semyon felt the affront to his dig- 
nity as a husband. So one day, after a 
few glasses, he gave her a couple of 
blows just to teach her her place. 

Aksinia hurried over to Lizaveta 
Maksyutina, the women’s organizer. 
An hour later women streamed into 
the school from all parts of the vil- 
lage. Dusk fell. The sun sank. But the 
men, instead of enjoying peace, found 
themselves harried and worried out of 
their senses. 

The children screamed, the cows 
lowed for water, the pigs announced 
in the most impolite ways that it was 
supper time. 

What on earth had happened? Where 
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were all the wives? A village full of 
women and not one to be seen. 

Darkness fell. 

At last came a rumor that all the 
“better halves” were in the school. 

The men went running there as if 
to a fire. Semyon Karasev with them. 

They surrounded the school and 
raised a fine hubbub. 

The women were silent. Ominously 
silent. It was like the calm before the 
storm. 

Then out came Aksinia to the porch, 
holding a paper. 

Looking very hard at Semyon, she 
announced that they would get nothing 
by shouting, they’d better listen to 
what was written on that paper. 

When silence fell, Aksinia—never 
dreaming that she was almost repeat- 
ing a scene from Aristophanes’ comedy 
—unfolded the paper and began to 
read. 

I copied down that unusual document 
into my notebook and give it word for 
word. 

“To all male married citizens of the 
village of Verteyevka. From all female 
married citizens of the village of Ver- 
teyevka, Ultimatum: 

“Inasmuch as we, married women 
citizens of the village of Verteyevka, 
live in bad conditions, are at times 
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beaten by our husbands, and never 
hear a kind word from them, 

“And inasmuch as our patience is 
ended and we have had enough of it, 
we herewith present the following ulti- 
matum: 

“We are prepared to be workers at 
home and helpers to our husbands, and 
in return demand that the said hus- 
bands should keep their fists to them- 
selves and moreover should not use 
violent language. 

“To this we add: we shall not dis- 
perse or return to our husbands until 
all the men place their signatures on 
this paper.” 

The men stormed and stamped about 

. and then one by one they started 
coming up and with trembling fingers 
signed the paper. 

I was recently reminded of this story 
of 30 years ago when I went to a 
cinema showing a film made by vil- 
lage dancers and singers of Bryansk 
Region. 

I was enjoying the show, thinking of 
nothing in particular, when suddenly 
the announcer’s voice said: 

“Now you will hear Yekaterina 
Karaseva of the village of Verteyev- 
ka.” 

It seemed as though I were meeting 
an old friend! 

I enjoyed her songs—gay, merry 
songs about the new life in the col- 
lective farm village and women’s part 
in it. 

' And then I learned that the singer 
was the daughter of Aksinia, my vil- 
lage Lysistrata. 


—from "Soviet Woman’ 
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“New Minds for a New World” 


A Timely British Analysis 


HE BRITISH weekly, The New 

Statesman and Nation, published in 
its issue of September 8 an article en- 
titled, “New Minds For A New World,” 
a comparative study of technical edu- 
cation in Britain, the U.S.A. and the 
USSR. We reprint a selection of ex- 
cerpts from this article below: 


We have never been very good at 
seeing the bread-and-butter side of 
Russian life. Even their educational 
process has been regarded with a kind 
of mystified resentment, as though 
there were something sneaking and un- 
derhand about it, as though they were 
taking an unfair advantage. . 

In fact, nothing could be more 
straightforward or businesslike. It has 
been going on for 30 years, though now 
the results are accelerating. They have 
taken us at a loss by just doing no 
more and no less than they said. For 
Communism set out to conquer the 
natural world: in order to conquer it. 
one has got to understand it: that 
means, everyone has to be taught the 
principles of natural science. The basis 
of the Russian educational system is 
precisely that. ... 

Scientific education for everyone 
means, of course, that the Russians 
aim at producing the maximum num- 
ber of scientists; no one who is capable 
of being a scientist is going to be 
missed. They expect to be getting some- 
where near that aim in 5-15 years; 
their claim is that no country of 200 
million will be able to do better or pro- 
duce more. Already the acceleration is 
really happening: they are gaining 
the benefit of investing in scientific 
teaching as no country has done before. 
Something like one-fifth of each crop 
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of scientific graduates go back to teach 
at technicums and secondary schools. 
This investment of one-fifth of the 
yearly output has been going on for a 
good many years (the war excepted). 
The number of qualified scientific 
teachers in Russia is now something 
over 250,000. That figure, which is ex- 
traordinary by any present standards 
(the corresponding figure for Great 
Britain is less than 20,000; for the 
U.S. it is less than 50,000), is the secret 
of the whole thing. It is the figure 
which all bosses, civil servants or in- 
dustrialists, in the U.S. or here, ought 
to have posted in their offices. Inci- 
dentally, there are indications that 
many of these teachers have gone 
enthusiastically to their jobs, and not 
just as directed labor. The pay and 
even more, the status of science teach- 
ers have as a consequence been kept 
very high in Russia—considerably 
higher, for example, than the status of 
the medical profession. From_ the 
autumn of 1956, every university stu- 
dent, however good he is and whatever 
his ultimate destination, is to do a 
term’s practice teaching during his 
third year. 


They have another source of initi- 
ative, very much under-estimated, in 
the number of scientists they posses 
en disponibilité. If we could send a few 
thousand English scientists and en- 
gineers to the Middle East and India 
tomorrow—to help start the new In- 
dian capital industries, to teach in 
schools and technical colleges, to train 
agriculturalists and geologists—our 
chances of earning the national living 
would be healthier. But neither we nor 
the Americans have the scientists to 
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spare: and those jobs are being filled 
and are going to be filled increasingly 
by Russians. Trade will follow them. 
It is sometimes said that scientists by 
and large do not make good adminis- 
trators: there is something in it. But 
it is at the same time forgotten that 
scientists by and large make the best 
ambassadors: the language of science 
is a common language, and no group of 
men is freer from the sillier kinds of 
race and color sense. 


At this point it is perhaps worth 
asking: have the Russians been over- 
doing it? Wouldn’t they have got on 
as well with something less radical? 
Cannot we and the Americans improvise 
our way through without anything like 
this mass of scientists? These questions 
do not have much meaning to those whc 
have any kind of insight into the next 
stage of scientific industry—a stage 
not in the remote future but in the next 
20 years. But if the questions are al- 
lowed for argument’s sake to have 
meaning, the answer is bound to be 
this: very well; let us assume it is only 
a matter of judgment; the Russians 
may have made an active misjudgment, 
alternatively we may be making a pas- 
sive one. But the penalties attaching 
to the two misjudgments are not the 
same. If the Russians are wrong, their 
penalty is a surplus of scientists. If 
we are wrong, our penalty is indus- 
trial ruin. 

« 

It is this transformation into a sci- 
entific culture that has supported the 
faith of men like Bernal and Joliot- 
Curie in Russian Communism, and sup- 
ported them despite the episodes of in- 
tellectual wickedness, like the Lysenkc 
affair, and all the rest which is in- 
tolerable to most of us. They have still 
believed that, in the very long run and 
in a deep and ultimate sense, Commu- 
nism and science are one Until Amer- 
ica and Great Britain can train a com- 
mensurate population of _ scientific 
minds, Bernal and Joliot will not have 
been proved wrong. 
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THE STALIN ERA 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


The importance and timeliness of 
this 128 page book are clear from 
the chapter headings: 


SOCIALISM IN ONE COUNTRY 

THE FIVE YEAR PLAN 

THE REVOLUTION IN FARMING 

NEW PEOPLE 

THE GREAT MADNESS (after 
Kirov's murder) 

THE FIGHT FOR PEACE FAILS 

THE PACT THAT BLOCKED 
HITLER 

WAR OF THE WHOLE PEOPLE 

THE SECOND REBUILDING (and 
the Cold War) 

STALIN—AND AFTER 


From the foreword: 


"It was one of history's great dynamic 
eras... . It built not only the world's 
first socialist state and the strength 
that stopped Hitler. It built the eco- 
nomic base for all those socialist states 
today in which are one third of man- 
kind. It built the surplus which now gives 
the ex-colonial peoples. .. . the freedom 
to choose their own development in 
open market. It has thus built a base 
on which can grow the variety and free- 
dom of many nations and their unity 
in peace. The evils of that era came 
from many causes... ." 


For Miss Strong's answer, read the book! 
Cloth $2.26 — Paper $1.00 


Order through: 


NEW WORLD REVIEW 


23 West 26th Street, New York 10, 
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Socialist Challenge 


THE PATTERN OF WORLD CON- 
FLICT, by G. L. Arnold, Dial Press, 
New York, 1956. 250 pp. $4.00. 


R. ARNOLD views the conflict be- 

tween East and West—the Atlan- 
tic World and the Eurasian Bloc as he 
prefers to call it—as a normal historical 
process. The present conflict, according 
to him, is the result of a worldwide 
drive toward economic planning, toward 
“a new technological level.” The process 
is inevitable, since society must “end the 
dreadful poverty and squalor in which 
the bulk of mankind still lives at the 
present day.” But the conflict is going 
to be resolved according to which credo? 
The author favors the Western—pro- 
vided “the Western democracies can 
demonstrate their ability to solve the 
social problems of the world.” For this 
“time and patience” is needed, to work 
out “the elements of a genuine strategy 
of coexistence; a strategy . . . which 
tacitly accepts the division of the world, 
realizes that its causes are linked fo 
the universal groping toward a planned 
and controlled international order.” 

While Mr. Arnold favors a Western 
solution, he is not too certain that the 
“planners and politicians” of the West 
will follow his advice; they are often the 
subjects of “misjudgement and intel- 
lectual error.” For instance, when “they 
allowed it to be inferred that but for 
Soviet espionage the secret of the bomb 
might have been preserved indefinitely” > 
or in “the crude techniques of interven- 
tion displayed in . . . Guatemala”; or 
the “constant danger that American 
policy will in practice override these 
wishes and interests (of America’s as- 
sociates), until brought up short by 
some disaster.” 

Editor of the well-known English 
journal “The Twentieth Century,” Mr. 
Arnold brings wide knowledge to his 
consideration of the problems considered 
in his book. Familiarity with the writ- 
ings of Marx and Lenin gives substance 
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to his discussion of the achievements 
and goals of socialism in its challenge 
to Western capitalism. 

A. A. HELLER 


Sukarno Address 


ADDRESS TO THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, by Presi- 
dent Sukarno of Indonesia. Far East 
Reporter, P.O. Box 1536, New York 
17, N. Y. 15¢ a copy. 


ee RESENT-DAY America as a 

world phenomenon, with all its 
impact on the peoples of the earth, 
was the child of a marriage between 
the revolutionary America of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln and the 
technological America imbued with the 
prodigious technical spirit of Edison 
and Ford. 

“The shot that was fired at Lexington 
on the 19th of April, 1765, was heard 
around the world. It echoes still in the 
hearts of all who have recently won 
their independence, and it echoes still 
in the hearts of peoples who still strug- 
gle against their colonial bonds.” 

This is a quotation from the remark- 
able speech delivered by President Su- 
karno of Indonesia before the Congress 
of the United States on May 17, 1956. 
In memorable terms President Sukar- 
no described the situation of his coun- 
try so recently freed from the yoke 
of imperialism and boldly placed be- 
fore |:he members of Congress the 
terms upon which his countrymen will 
accept assistance in their great effort 
to build a new nation: 

“We welcome assistance on terms 
of mutual benefit. We reject the idea 
of exchanging intellectual and spiritual 
independence or physical liberty for 
momentary advantage.” 

The Far East Reporter has made 
reprints of this historic speech avail- 
able in pamphlet form. 
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Security and Freedom 


SECURITY THROUGH FREEDOM, 
by A. T. Mason. Cornell University 
Press 1955. 232 pp., $2.90. 


HIS BOOK presents a keen analysis 

of American political thought and 
practice. Prof. Mason traces the conflict 
between thought (theory) and its ap- 
plication in life (practice) from the days 
of the Founding Fathers to the present 
time. The role of the Supreme Court 
in the development of American society 
is given special emphasis, particularly 
in the middle nineteen-thirties when 
President Franklin Roosevelt took a 
hand in the reconstitution of the Court 
and was accused of designs to control 








it; whereas the President only wanted 
to speed up its procedures. 

The author maintains that: “Ameri- 
can political society exhibits conflict, in- 
stability, and change as the normal pat- 
tern. . . . Today we are fearful of 
revolution. Yesterday Jefferson feared 
the absence of revolution. .. . American 
experience shows that the vitality of 
free government depends primarily on 
the people themselves.” 

Prof. Mason displays a markedly lib- 
eral attitude in his evaluation of Ameri- 
can political history. He finds that at the 
present time, “The foundations of our 
heritage are at stake.” Hence he feels 
we must not seek security in repression. 
Only freedom can bring about our se- 
curity. A. A. HELLER 








STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 83, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 233) SHOWING THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- 
CULATION OF NEW WORLD RE- 
VIEW, published monthly at New 
York, New York, for Oct. 1, 1956. 
1. The names and addresses of the 

publisher, editor, managing editor and 

business managers, are Publisher, SRT 

Publications, Inc., 23 W. 26th Street 

New York, 10, N. Y.; Editor, Jessica 

Smith, 23 W. 26th Street, New York 

10, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Murray 

Young, 23 W. 26th Street, New York 

10, N. Y.; Business Manager, none. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereun- 
der the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a partner- 
ship or other unincorporated firm, its 
name and address, as well as that of 
each individual member, must be given.) 
SRT Publications, Inc., 23 West 26th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y.; Frederick 
V. Field, 23 West 26th Street, New 
York, 10, N. Y. 


38. The known bondholders, mort- 
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gagees, and other security holders, own- 
ing ‘or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amou®® of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4, Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in 
cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting; also the statements in the 
two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date 


shown above WAS........eee06. (This 
information is required from daily 
weekly, semiweekly and _ triweekly 


newspapers only.) 

(Signed) JESSICA SMITH, 
Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 

this 24th day of September, 1956. 
(Seal) WILLIAM SCHNEIDER 
(My commission expires March 30 | 
1957.) 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
Of 1954-5 New World Review 
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Soviet Books in English 


Novels, Biographies, Science, Phiiosophy, 
Economics, Art 
Send for listings: Dept. N 
IMPORTED PUBLICATIONS & PRODUCTS 
4 West léth St. New York Il, N. Y. 








SOVIET LP’S 
Many New Recordings 
Order catalogue 
through 
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NEW SOVIET FILMS 





BORIS GODUNOV 
THE GADFLY 
THE IMMORTAL GARRISON 
THE MEXICAN 
PRIVATE IVAN 
THE RUMYANTSEV AFFAIR 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 19 


Telephone: Circle 5-6570 











PAMPHLETS 
ON THE 
USSR 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
THE USSR 


by Elizabeth Moos 
32 pp.. 25¢ 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


by Elizabeth Moos 
64 pp., illustrated. 25¢ 


WE SAW FOR OURSELVES 


Americans report first-hand 
impressions of USSR 


100 pp., 25¢ 


WHERE MINERS ARE HONORED 


Report of a Scottish miners’ 
delegation to the USSR on 
living and working condi- 
tions of Soviet miners. 


32 pp., 5¢ 


For single items, add 3¢ postage and 
handling charge, I¢ more for each 
additional item ordered. 

Order from: 

NEW WORLD REVIEW 
23 West 26th St., New York 10 
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Bertrand Russell 


the Western World's greatest living philosopher, has written a 


special foreword to the second printing of 


FREEDOM IS AS FREEDOM DOES - 


CIVIL LIBERTIES TODAY 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


In this important book Corliss Lamont sums up a whole decade 
of attacks on individual and gro:p freedoms. He also tells the story 
of his own free-speech battles, including his now famous encounter 
with the McCarthy Committee—the case recently settled by a U.S. 
Court of Appeals in Dr. Lamont’s favor. An exciting book that 


points the way to a revitalization of the Bill of Rights. 


“Every friend of freedom ougiit to lay to heart what Lamont 


has to say.”’—Bertrand Russell 


$3.95 at all book bo»ksellers, or order from 


HORIZON PRESS 


Dept. W, 220 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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